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Art.  I.  7he  Natural  Hijlory  of  Aleppo  \  containing  a  Defcrip^ 
'  jion  of  the  City^  and  the  principal  Natural  ProduHiom  in  its 
Neighbourhood.  '  Together  with  an  Account  of  the  Climate^  In^ 
habitants^  and  Difeafes  j  particularly  of  the  Plague.  By  Alex-- 
Under  Rujfel^  M.  D.  The  Second  Edition^  revifed^  enlarged^ 
andillufirated  with  Not es^  by  Patrick  Rujfely  M.  D.  and  F.R.S. 
lilujirated  by  Twenty --two  Engravings  on  a  large  Scale,  4to. 
2  vols..  pip.  950.  3I.  I2S.  boards.  Robinfons.  London, 
1794;  ■ 

*^HE  medical  gentlemen  of  whom,  the  volumes  now  pre- 
^  fented  to  the  public  aTe  the  joint  procjudlion,  were  brothers, 
and  both  of  them,  at  different  periods,  in  fucceflion  to  each 
other,  phyficians  to  the  Britifli  fadtory  at  Aleppo.  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Ruflel,  amid  the  fatigues'  of  an  excenfive  practice,  with 
difficulty  found  leifure  to  (ketch  tlie  introduftory  part  of  his 
work.  But  he  confidered  it  of  importance  to  commit  his  re¬ 
marks  to  paper,  while  impreffions  were  fre(h,  and  he  had  an 
opportunity,  on .  the  fpot,  of  reftifying  errors,  as  well  as  of 
profecuting  fuch  further  inquiries  as  new  objet^s  (hould  fuggeft. 
After  his  arrival  in  England  in  1754,  he  found  his^fituation 
more  diftant  than  ever,  from  the  quiet  of  retirement ;  and,  after 
a  flight  revifal  of  his  papers,  was  tod  eafily  perfuaded  to  haften 
their  publication.  Though  his  work  met  with  an  indulgent 
reception,  the  author  himfelf  'was  fenfible  of  the  advantages  he 
had  loft  by  not  beftowing  more  pains  on  its  preparation  for  the 
prefs;  and  from  that  time  he  meditated  a  new  edition,  which  he 
conceived  might  be  introduced  with  confiderable  improvement, 
in  point  of  arrangement,  as  well  as  by  additions  to  fuch  parts 
'  as  appeared  to  be  defedlive.  In  matters  of  fa£I,  little  occurred 
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for  correftion ;  but  he  difcovered,  in  fevcral  inftances,  that  he 
was  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  obfcure  by  endeavouring 
to  be  concife ;  or  that,  by  ftippofing  his  reader  already  informed 
of  matters  familiar  to  himfclf,  he  had  fometimes  omitted  cir- 
cumllances  in  his  deferiptions,  which  perfpicuity  required  to  be 
irrlcrted.  He  found  rcafon,  alfo,  to  regret  the  reftraint  he  had 
impofed  on  himf^lf  in  his  account  of  the  oriental  cuftoms,  by 
confidcring  it  as  chiefly  fubfervient  to  the  medical  part  of  his 
work.  He  knew  that  the  polity  and  manners  of  the  Turks  had 
been  amply  deferibed  by  feveral  refpedtable  writers  ;  but  he  had 
frequent  occafions  to  remark  in  converfation,  that  many  do- 
meitic  minutiae,  lying  lefs  in  the  way  of  travellers,  had  either 
efcaped  notice  altogether,  or  been  erroncoufly  reprefented; 
while  their  utility,  from  their  connexion  wnth  the  fcriptural 
hiftory,  rendered  them  intereffing  to  thfe  curious. — As  it  was 
expedient,  in  the  profecution  of  bis  plan,  to  maintain  a  cor- 
refpondence  for  procuring  additional  information  from  Syria,  he 
comrn'inicated  his  intentions  to  his  brother,  the  prefent  editor, 
who  had  lived  with  him  feveral  years  at  Aleppo ;  and  who  in 
1753  fuccccded  him  as  phyfician  to  the  Britifh  factory. 

By  the  earlicft  opportunity  after  the  publication  of  his  book, 
.he  tranfmilted  a  copy  to  Aleppo,  accompanied  with  a  requeS, 
^  that  the  .whole  fhould  be  critically  peruled  ;  that  inaccuracies 
‘  of  every  kind  Ihould  be  noted,  and  inquiry  made  into  all  fuch 
‘  matters  as  feemed  dubious;  that  coi regions  or  additions 
‘  ftiould  be  fuggefted  with  unreferved  freedom  ;  and  that,  by 
‘  attention  to  objetfs  of  natural  •hiftory,  every  alliftance  fhould 
‘  be  given  to  render  that  part  of'  his  work  lefs  defective/ — The 
requelf  of  a  brother,  not  lefs  endeared  by  efteem  than  by  the 
ties  of  natural  afFedVion,  met  with  ready  compliance. — Dr.  Pa¬ 
trick  Rullel,  among  the  papers  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  de- 
ceaftd  brother,  found  the  following  manuferiprs — The  Natur-1 
Hiitory,  with  a  few  marginal  alterativons — A  Diary  of  the  Pro- 
grefs'  of  the  Plague  in  1742,  1743,  and  \  744 — Journals  of  Pedi- 
ier.tial  Cafes — and  the  Meteoiicai  Regifler  for  ten  years.  He 
found  alfo  feveral  of  his  owui  letters  from  Syria,  in  anfw^er  to 
queries  Tent  him  at  different  times  from  England. ' 

In  the  prefent  edition,  the  various  topics  diTperfed  through  the 
firff  book  cf  the  former  have  been  colledled  atid  arranged  un¬ 
der  feparate  chapters:  a  deviation  from  the  mifcellaneous  mode 
formerly  adopted,  which  rendered  it  neceflary  to  make  many 
addirions  to  the  text.  In  a  few  inftances,  where  it  was  thought 
the  author  had  been  mifinformed,  or  where  fome  material  cor- 
leetion  of  the  text  has  been  admitted,  an  explanatory  note  is 
either  I'ubjoinedat  the  bottom  of  the  or  placed  among  thr 
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nol6s  at  the  end  of  the  volume. — The  prefent  work  is  divided 
into  fix  booksfc 

The  fir  ft  book  contains  a  defcription  of  the  city  and  its'envU 
tons ;  of  the  feaf:ms,  agriculture,  and  gardens. 

The  fecond  contains  a  general  account  of  the  inhabitants ;  a 
more  particular  defcription  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Mohammedans;  of  the  interior  of  the  Turkifh  Harem;  and 
a  (ketch  of  the  government  of  the  city. 

The  third  contains  an  account  of  the  European  inhabitants  ; 
of  the  native  Chriftians  and  Jews;  and  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Arabian  literature  in  Syria. 

The  fourth  book  is  wholly  employed  on  the  remaining 
branches  of  natural  hiftory,  and  treats  of  indigenous  quadrupeds^ 
biruS,  filhes,  infedls,  and  plants. 

The  fifth  contains  meteorological  obfervations ;  with  an  ac- 
:ount  of  the  epidemical  difeafes  at  Aleppo,  during  the  author^s 
efiilence  there. 

The  fixth  and  laft  book  treats  folely  of  the  plague,  and  the 
methods  purfued  by  the  Europeans  for  their  prefervatipn. 

To  each  volume  are  added  notes  and  illuftrations,  with  an 
ippendix.  '  ;  , 

The  account  of  the  domeftic 'manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
\lepp6  has,  for  reafons  already  mentioned,  been  much  ex- 
ended.  But  it  is  the  wifti  of  the  editor  not  to  be  underftood 
s  infinuating  that  the  additional  circumftances  incorporated 
mb  the  text  are  altogether  new.  He  is  not  ignorant  that  fome 
f  them  have  not  only  been  mentioned  by  former  travellers,  but 
ave  alfo  been  more-circumftantially  deferibed ;  nor  is  he  in- 
nfible,  that  his  reading  is  far  from  being  fufficiently  extenfive 
>  warrant  him  in  thinking  that  thofe  fadls  have  never  been 
ublifhed,  which  he  has  not  happened  to  meet  with  in  books, 
Vhat  he  has  added,  is  either  from  his  own  experience,  or  from 
erbal  information  colledted  on  the  fpot:  his  remarks  may 
^erefore  be  confidered  as  accidentally  confirming  the  teftimony 
f  thofe  travellers  with  whofe  obfervations  they  may  happen  to 
►incide.  In  the  mean  while,  the  fault,  of  blending  the  different 
ders  of  fociety  in  the  defcription  of  eaftern  manners,  which 
s  too  often  juftly  been  imputed  to  travellers,  and’from  which 
c  contradictory  defer iptions,  refpefting  the  economy  of  the 
gher  ranks,  have  chiefly  proceeded,  has  feduloufly  been 
oided.  Should  the  charadler  drawn  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
her  inhabitants  of  Aleppo,  be  found  fomewhat  different  from 
at  which  they  fometimes  have  been  reprefented,  it  (hould  be 
toileted,  that  in  the  lapfe  of  years  national  manners  undergo 
^hange,  even  in  the  Eaft ;  and  that  the  fame  object  makes  a 
ry  different  impreflion  when  viewed  tranfiently  or  at  Icifure. 
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The  editor,  though  he  can  fafely  dlfclaim  intentional  mifrepre. 
fentation,  aflerts  his  pretcnfions  to  impartiality  with  more  diffi, 
dence ;  fenfible  as  he  is  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  divefting 
one’s  felf  of  prejudices  contracted  in  familiar  intercourfc  witli 
the  natives,  in  a  long  feries  of  years ;  and  convinced  that  opi, 
nions  formed  of  men  and  manners,  from  private  experience, 
muft  inevitably,  in  the  reprefentation  to  others,  take  fome  tine* 
ture  from  the  obferver’s  condition  of  life,  as  well  as  from  hh 
conftitutional  temper. 

The  author,  in  conformity  to  his  general  plan,  was  very 
brief  in  his  account  of  the  Harem.  The  editor,  therefore, 
availing  bitnfelf  of  a  licence  alTumed  on  other  occaiions,  has  en. 
tered  more  at  large  on  a  fubjeCt  of  general  curiofity,  and  bu: 
imperfeClly  known  in  Britain. 

The  author,  for  many  years  before  he  engaged  in  the  prefent 
work,  had  little  leifure  for  perufing  the  journals  of  eaftern  tra¬ 
vellers;  and,  after  his  return  to  Britain,  he  refolved,  left  k 
ihould  blend  matters  collected  from  reading  with  what  migh: 
be  fuggefted  by  his  experience  in  Turkey,  not  to  look  int 
books  of  travels,  till  he  (hould  have  fketched  from  recolleClio 
all  he  meant  to  infert  as  fupplementary  to  his  brother’s  bock. 
It  was  his  intention  after  this  to  perufe  as  many  as  time  wou 
permit,  and,  comparing  them  with  his  own  manufeript  as 
proceeded,  to  note  down  fuch  circumftances  as  fliould  appear 
him  new,  doubtful,  or  erroneous.  : 

Li  this  courfe  of  reading,  fome  of  the  early  travels  were  pc 
rufed  with  much  fatisfaCiion.  The  writers,  though  creduloi 
in  fome  things,  were  generally  found  correCf  in  thofe  matte 
which  fell  under  their  own  oblervation ;  and,  however  miftaki 
zeal  might  fometimes  betray  them  into  mifreprefentation  of  t 
religion  and  moral  praCtice  of  the  Mohammedans,  their  preju 
dices  did  not  perhaps  influence  their  accounts  of  the  manners 
the  people,  more  than  fubtle  theories  of  civil  fociety  have, 
modern  times,  influenced  the  obfervations  of  fome  more  phil 
fophical  travellers.  If  the  editor  had  fometimes  the  mortlfo 
tion  to  find  himfelf  under  the  ncceffity  of  differing  from  writ 
whoTe  accuracy  he  refpeCled,  he  often,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
the  (atisfai^ion  to  find  them,  in  the  moft  material  circumftanc 
agree  with  the  author  and  himfelf,  and  occafionally  prove  mo 
full  than  either.  In  the  firft  cafe,  a  note  was  fufficient  toe’ 
plain,  or  reconcile  the  difference ;  and,  in  the  ftcond,  referer 
to  fuch  fuch  authors  whofe  defeription  feemed  to  be  moft  ex; 
were  all  that  was  required. 

In  collecting  materials  for  the  notes,  various  matters  P 
fented  thcmfelves  for  difeuffion,  which  required  more  rc 
than  could  be  afforded  at  the  bottom  of  tbe^page,  without 
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of  diftrafling  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Hence  naturally 
arofe  a  diftinftion  between  fuch  notes  as  more  immediately 
tended  to  elucidate  the  text,  and  fuch  as,  h(;ugh  alfo  illuftra- 
tive,  were  fo  in  a  more  remote  degree.  VViih  regard  to  a 
chapter  in  Book  III.  on  literature,  all  that  the  editor  has  pre¬ 
fumed  to  attempt,  is,  fuch  an  imperfetSI  account  as  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  knowledge  of  ihe  Arabic  language  enabled  him  to  coll  » 
in  converfation  with  the  Ullama  *.  A  (ketch  of  Arabic  icara- 
ing,  not  as  preferved  in  the  negleded  volumes  of  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  but  as  it  exifts  at  prefcnt  at  Aleppo.  To  this  Ikct.  h 
are  added  various  notes,  compiled  from  various  booics;  and 
in  the  appendix  to  the  fecond  volume  a  lift  is  given  of  the  pri!!- 
cipai  Arabic  medical  writers,  together  with  feme  hiftorical  re¬ 
marks;  and  likewife  a  comprefled  account  of  the  introdudtioa 
of  the  Greek  phyfic  among  the  Saracens  in  Spain. 

A 

.  EXTRACTS. 

^  The  City,  of  Aleppo,  the  prefent  metropolis  of  Syria,  is 
deemed,*  in  importance,  the  third  city  in  the  Ottoman  dominions. 

In  fiiuation,  magnitude,  population,  and  opulence,  it  is  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  Conftantinople  aori  Cairo;  nor  can  it  prelume  to  emulate  the 
courtly  fplendour  of  either  of  thdfs  cities.  But  in  falubrity  of  air, 
in  the  folidity  and  elegance  of  its  private  buildings,  as  well  as  the 
convenience  and  neatnefs  of  its  ftreets,  Aleppo  may  be  reckoi.ed  fu? 
perior  to  both ;  and,  though  no  longer  poflefled  of  the  fame  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  as  in  former  times,  it  Hill  continues  to  maintain 
a  Hiare  of  trade  far  from  inconfiderable. — The  latitude  of  Aleppo  is 
thirty-fix  degrees,  eleven  minutes,  tw^ty-five  feconds,  north.  The 
longitude  from  Greenwich  thirty-feven  degrees,  nine  minutes,  call. 
The  diftance  from  Scanderoon,  the  ncareft  fea-port,  is  between  fixiy 
and  feventy  miles  in  a  ftraight  line  :  but  the  ufual  road  for  caravans, 
through  Antioch,  is  computed  to  be  between  ninety  and  an  hundred 
miles.  In  clear  weather  the  top  of  Mount  Caucatus,  bearing  well 
by  fouth,  and  part  of  the  Mountain  Amanus  to  tliemortnvvard,  may 
be  feen  diftintlly  from  feveral  parts  of  the  town. — Aleppo  is  enco.  i- 
paired,  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  miles,  by  a  circle  of  hills,  wh.jh, 
though  not  high,  are  in  moft  places  higher  than  the  rifing  gr  ounds 
nearer  th  j  town. — :The  river  Kowick  glides  wi:ii  a  flow  current  weft- 
ward  of  the  city. — ^The  city  of  Aleppo,  including  its  ex.eufive 
fuburbs,  ccQjupies  eight  fmall  hills  of  unequal  height,  the  inte* me¬ 
diate  vallies,  and  a  con  fid  erablc  extent  of  Hat  ground;  iho  whole 
comprehending  a  circuit  of  about  feven  miles.  I'he  city  iiUlf  is  not 
above  three  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference.  '1  o  a  iraveiier,  in 
his  approach  froip  the  weft,  when  he  gains  the  brow  oi  one  of  me 
adjacent  hills,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  gates,  the  city  be¬ 
comes  a  ftriking  objed.  The  mofques,  the  minarets,  and  r.umerous 
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cupolas,  form  a  fplendid  fpcdlacle ;  and  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houfes, 
which  are  fituatcd  on  the  hills,  rifing  one  behind  another,  prefent  a 
fucceflion  of  hanging  terraces,  interfperfed  with  Cyprus  and  poplar 
trees.  Towering  above  all,  in  a  fituation  to  command  the  whole, 
ftands  the  caftle.  The  population  of  Aleppo  is  computed  to  be  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.* 

[  To  be  continued,  ] 


Art.  IL  The  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain^  connected  with  the 
Chronology  of  Europe :  with  NoteSy  containing  Anecdotes  of 
the  TimeSy  Lives  of  the  Learned^  and  Specimens  of  their  Worh, 
VoL  /.  Froin  Cafar's  Invafton  to  the  Depoftion  and  Death  of 
Richard  IL  By  fames  Petit  AndrewSy  F.  A,  S,  pp.  477, 
4to.  il.  IS.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1794. 


[  Concluded  from  our  laji  Number,  J 
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E  (hall  now  enter  into  the  more  interefting  periods  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  We  (hall  fcle£t  a 
few  of  the  numerous  particulars  which  lie  in  a  rich  abundance 
befgre  us;  but  we  feel  it  difficult  to  convey  a  juft  notion  of  the 
value  of  this  wwk  from  fuch  partial  feledtiors;  it  is  like* offer¬ 
ing  a  rofe,  a  pink,  or  a  NarcifTus,  as  fpecimens  of  a  bouquet, 
which  can  only  be  properly  viewed  by  feeing  .  the  whole 
together.  - 

Of  ihe  amufements  of  our  nation  in  thf  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries  we  have  the  following  curious  particulars  : 


*  The  tournament  flione  in  its  higheft  luftre  during  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  ages.  The  rival  monarchs  of  England  and  France 
had  found  the  energetic  valour  of  their  nobility  depended  greatly  on 
the  prevalence  of  this  inflitution;  and  it  was  proportionably  encou¬ 
raged.  The  effedt  was  confiderable  in  a  military  light;  but  its  ex- 
pences  were  vaft,  its  dangers  great ;  and,  when  the  ladies  began  to 
take  delight  in  purfuing  exhibitions  of  this  kind  from  one  end  of  the 
realm  to  the  ♦  other,  it  certainly  neither  increafed  the  delicacy  or  the 

humanity 


•  < 


The  pifture  of  the  fair  rantipoles  of  England,  at  a  period  when 
the  pride  of  glory  and  conquell  had  exhilarated  the  hearts  of  both 
fexes  almoft  to  infanity,  as  drawn  by  a  contemporary,  is  too  curious 
to  be  omitted  in  this  place.  *  Thefe  tournaments  are  attended  by 

•  many  ladies  of  the  firll  rank  and  greatell  beauty,  but  not  al- 
‘  ways  of  the  moft  untainted  reputation.  Thefe  ladies  are  drefled  in 
‘  party-coloured  tunics,  one  half  being  of  one  colour,  and  the 

•  other  half  of  another..  Their  lirripes  (or  tippets)  are  very 

•  fhort,  their  caps  remarkably  little,  and  wrapt  about  their  heads 
e  with  cords ;  their  girdles  arc  ornamented  with  gold  and  fiiver;  and 
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humanity  of  the  fex.  The  chafe,  and  in  general  the  fports  of  the 
field,  were  iHll  eagerly  followed  by  thofe  of  the  higheft  ranks.— 
Froijfarty  pajftm.  • 

‘  The  amufements  of  the  people  continued  nearly  the  fame  as  in 
the  ages  immediately  preceding.  They  received^  indeed,  from  a 
proclamation  of  Edward  11.  in  136^,  an  admonition  that  it  would  re¬ 
dound  much  more  tu  their  credit  if.  they  w'ould,  *  like  thofe  of  for-  ^ 
‘  mer  times,’  apply  themfelves  to  archery,  inftead  of  fpending  their 

*  time  in  throwing  ftenes,  wood,  or  iron ;  in  playing  at  hand-ball, 

<  foot-ball,  or  club-ball ;  in  bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting,  or  in 

*  more  ufelefs  and  diihonelt  games.’ — Rym.  Fad. 

<  Myfteries  and  miracles,  a  kind  of  poetic  dialogues,  reprefenting 
detached  feenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Tedament,  were  the  only 
dramatic  amufements;  and  were  aifled  fometimes  by  monks,  fome- 
times  by  commercial  companies.  There  were,  indeed,  alfo  morali¬ 
ties,  ferious  refledions  on  human  life  in  verfe,  equally  heavy  and 
ill-judged. —  Wart  on, ^ 

‘  As  to  tragedy  and  comedy,  when  fpoken  of,  a  narration,  not  a 
drama,  feems  to  have  been  intended. — Prologue  to  Chaucer's  Monk's 
Tale.  ' 

\  That  there  were  entertainments  of  a  more  diverting  turn,  we  may 
conjedure  from  the  numbers  of  minftrels  and  jongleurs  which  were 
entertained  and  encouraged  by  the. great.  An  old  chronicle  cited  by 
St.  Palaye  introduces  fome  of  tliat  mirth-loving  crew  dancing*  on 
ropes,  others  riding  on  oxen  dreffed  in  icarlet.  and  founding  their 
horns  on  the  approach  of  every  difh,  at  the  nuptials  of  Prince  Robert 
of  France  at  Compeigne  in  1  237.  John  of  Salifbury  too  recounts 
fome  of  their  feats  of  buffoonery ;  but  none  feem  to  have  been  coii- 
neded  like  a  farce  or  pantomime 

*  they  wear  fhbrt  fwor’ds  {like  daggers)  before  them,  which  hang 
‘  acrofs  tHeir  ftomachf.  They  are  mounted  on  the  fineft  horfes,  with 

*  the  richeft  furniture.  Thus  equipped,  they  ride  from  place  to  phqe 

*  in  quell  of  tournaments ;  by  which  taey  dilfipate  their  fortunes,  and 
‘  not  unfrequently  ruin  their  reputation.’ — Knighton  apud  Henry, 

*  Soon  we  mull  prepare  to  fee  thefe  lovely,  'thoughtlefN  beings 
lying  in  trenches,  and  partaking  the  dangers  and  the  joys  of  the  he¬ 
roes  of  invafion  and  rapine. 

*  ‘  In  the  fixth  of  Edward  III.  we 'find  a  company  of  men,  ftyled 
vagrants,  and  ordered  to  be  whipped  through  London  for  reprefent¬ 
ing  fcandalous  things  in  alehoufes,  Szz,  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  ‘  Mummers,’  a  fpecics  of  performers  in  the  lowell  and  mod 
fcurrilous  dramatic. line.  They  always  went  maflted  ;  were  lawlefs 
and  profligate ;  and  were  at  length  proferibed  by  a  ftatute  in  t|ie 
third  of  Henry  VIII.’ — Preface  to  Dodjley's  Old  Plays, 

+  *  Let  us  hear  the  plain  words  of  the  indelicate  Knighton  as  he 
fpeaks  in  Latin  :  *  Etiam  ex  iranfverfo  ventris  fub  umbilico  habences 
cultellos  (quos  daggerio^  vulgo  dicunt)  in  powcniis  defuper 

*  impofitis.’ 

F  4  *  LITERATURE. 
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^LITERATURE. 

‘  That  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  produced  no  fuch 
pure  and  clailical  Latin  as  that  of  John  of  Salifbury,  Peter  of  Bioisj 
Jofeph  of  Exeter,  8cc.  is  owing,  it  may  be  conjectured,  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  improvement  of  the  Englifh  language,  and  the  more  frequent 
ufe  of  it  by  men  of  learning  *. 

*  Greek  and  the  Oriental  tongues  were  almoft  totally  neglected. 
Not  more  than  three  or  four  perfons  (fays  the  great  Roger  bacon,  who 
bitterly  laments  the  blindnefs  of  the  age)  had  turned  their /Indies  that 
way. 

*  Logic  fuiied  the  genius  of  the  era.  It  furniftied  the  fchoolmen 

with  a  regulated  fubtility  which  aided  them  to  difpute  for  ages  upon 
f  nothing.  It  was  therefore  extenfively  taught,  and  accurately 
lludied  ‘ 

'  Divinity  had  now  taken  a  new  turn,  and  foared  above  the  ferip. 
tures.  The  fchoolmen  valued  themfelves  on  carry  ng  on  their  theo¬ 
logical  improvements  without  recourfe  to  either  Teftament ;  and  thofe 
unfalhionable  fages  who  Hill  ftudied  the  facred  writings  were  ftyled 
in  derifion  ‘  Bible-men,*  and  could  neither  find  pupils,  attendants, 
or  rooms  wherein  to  read  ledures,  in  any  European  univerfity.— < 
Wood* s  Antiq.  apud  Henry, 

*  The  civil  and  canon  law  was  clofely  fludied  by  the  clergy  as  that 
fludy  led  the  way  to  great  employments.  This  vvas  carried  to  lo 
great  a  length  that  Pope  Innocent  IV.  was  obliged  to  fend  forth  a 
prohibitory  bull,  left  the  ftudy  of  divinity  fhould  be  loft.  _ 

*  The  mathematics  were  generally  negleded;  and  the  few  who 
attended  either  to  them  or  to  the  Oriental  tongues  were  not  only 
Ihrewdly  fufpeded  of  wiftiing  to  hold*  commerce  with  the  prince  of 
darknefs,  but  frequently  met  with  painful  obftacles  *to  their  ftudies 
from  the  abfurd  fanaticifm  of  the  age, 

*  Aftronomy  and  its  conneded  fcience,  that  of  optics,  were  known 
to  Friar  Bacon  ;  probably  to  few  others.  The  fame  great  man  feems 
to  have  monopolifed  the  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  of  chemiftry. 

‘  Alchymy,  though  itfelf  a  delufion,  yet,  being  the  known  parent 
of  many  ufeful  inventions,  muft  appear  on  our  lift.  Perhaps  no 
prizes  lefs  interefting  than  thofe  held  out  by  the  adepts  (viz.  an  elixir 
to  cure  all  difeafes  and  to  prolong  life,  and  a  bone  or  powder  which 
Ihould  tranfmute  all  bafer  metals  into  gold),  could  have  urged  the 


•  •  There  are,  however,  inftances  of  brutal  ignorance  which  this 
excufe  will  not  reach.  In  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  it  was  ufual  to  IH  pc 
fay,  *  Ego  currit,  tu  cufrii,  currens  eft  ego.*  In  1-276  Robert  Kil-  Tc 
warby,  Bifhop  of  Canterbury,  vifited  the  place  and  folemnly  con-  • 

demned  thefe  wretched  idioms.  They  niet,  however,  with  defenders;  in 

and  in  1284  his  fucceftbr,  John  Peckham,  was  obliged  to  exert  the  th 
fame  condemnation  againft  the  fame  expreftions,  and  others  equally  R< 

obnoxious. — Wood  $  Antiquities  %  apud  Henry,  tii 

^  t  *  That  two  contradictory  propofitions  might  each  be  true,*  was  • 
a  dogma  ferioully  and  earneftly  argued. — Ibid^  ^B 

minds  ^B 
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minds  of  ipen,  in  an  an  age  wholly  occupied  by  folemn  trifles,  to  have 
rurfued  any  ftudy  with  fuch  energy  as  to  accomplilh  iuch  difcoverics 
as  the  followers  of  alchymy  produced 

^SCULPTURE  AND  PAINTING. 

*  The  ardour  of  our  Englifh  reformers,  and  the  party  zeal  of  cur 

civil  wars,  have  left  us  few  perfect  memorials  of  the  (late  cf  fculptmc 
in  the  early  ages,  bather  Monifauccn  fays,  that  the  art  was  greatly 
improve*  during  the  thirteenth  century;  and  Matthew  Paris  writes 
of  V\^alter  de  Culecefter,  a  monk,  his  contemporary,  as  an  admirable 
ilatuary.  , 

‘  The  third  Henry  was  a  f  zealous  encourager  of  the  aru  ;  but  the 
documents  which  relate  to  his  reign,  though  intcrciting  and  curious, 
prove  little  more  than  that  hiilory -painting  had  been  feen  in  England 
before  his  time,  and  that' oil  and  varnilh  were  ufed  by  ariids  in  co¬ 
louring  canvas  long  before  the  fuppofed  difeovery  of  that  fpecies  of 
painting  by  Van  Eyck.  That  artill  died  in  u.  And  we  find  a 
precept  of  Henry  HI.  dated  *1339,  for  money  to  be  lifued  to  Otho 
and  Edward  his  fon  that  they  may  buy  oil,  varniih,  and  colours,  for 
a  painting  to  adorn  the  Queen’s  A't  cdota. 

‘  Indeed  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  not  only  the  aprtrrments  of 
the  great,  but.tHole  of  private  pe  fons  were  ornamented  by  the 
I  painter.  When  Chaucer  awakes  from  his  celebrated  dream,  the  gay 
I  pbjeCts  which  his  fancy  had  preienied  were  vani(hed|  apd  he  Taw 
I  pought,  *  ^  ‘  ' 

I  ,  f  Save  on  the  wall  old  pourtrayture  ^ 

I  -Of  hoHmen,  hauks,  and  houndis, 

j  And  hart  dire,  al  ful  pf  woundis  ;* 

vyhich  was  plainly  enough  a  deferiptrorTof  his  own  bedchamber.* 

.  -  f 

'■■■<'  .—  —■■■  — .  .  - - - — - - 

♦  *  For  inftance,  the  invention  of  gtinpowder,  and  feveral  im¬ 
provements  in  the  an  of  dying.  Many  medicines  of  great  ftrvice  to 
the  health  and  eafe  pi  mankind  were  alfo  found  by  thefe  fancaftic 
philofophers. 

‘  Among  the  farcafms  on  alqhymy  few  are  more  bitter  than  that  of 
Mr.  Harris :  *  Ars  fine  arte,  cujus  principium  eft  mentiri,  medium 

*  laborare,  et  finis  mendicarc.*  'J'he  Italians  fay,  ‘  Non'fidatevi  al 

♦  alchemifta  povero  6  al  medico  ammalaio.’ 

t  *  That  Henry,  though  liberal,  h^d  more  zeal  than  tafte,  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  precept  of  his  to  the  fherifF  of  Hanrs  (dated  1236),  di- 
Tcding  him  to  caufe  a  wainfeoted  room  at  Windfor  Caftle  to  be  ‘  re- 

•  painted,  with  the  fame  ftories  as  before.’  This  proves  that  paint- 
[  ing  cxifted  here  in  the  thirteenth  century,*  but  does  fo  little  credit  to 
[  the  King,  that  Mr  Walpole  compares  it  to  the  charges  which  the 
I  Roman  Mummius  gave  to  thofe  (hip-mailers  who  rranfported  the  Co- 
I  rinthian  chef-d’oeuvres  of  fculpture  to  Rome  :  ‘  If  you  br^ak  or  fooil 
I*  them,*  faid  he,  •  you  (hall  find  others  in  their  jooin.’  * 


We 
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We  fhall  now  clofe  our  extracts  by  giving  the  reader  th 
Lord’s  Prayer  as  it  was  in  ufe  during  the  twelfth  century,  an 
which  he  may  compare  with  that  of  the  fourteenth  : 

*  To  this  we  will  fubjoin  the  Lord’s  Prayer  given .  by  BKhoj 
Wilkins  *  as  in  ufe  during  the  twelfth  century  : 

‘  Ure  Fader  in  Heaven  rich. 

Thy  name  be  halyed  ever  lich. 

Thou  bring  us  thy  michel  blicfc 
Als  bit  in  heven  y  doe 
Evear  in  yearth  been  it  alfoe. 

That  holy  brede  that  lafteth  ay 
Thou  fend  us  this  ilke  dav. 

Forgive  us  all  that  we  have  done. 

As  we  forgive  ech  other  one  ; 

Ne  let  us  fall  into  no  founding, 

Ne  Iheld  us  from  the  foule  thing  f.’ 

*  To  the  various  fpecimens  of  poetic  didion  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  which  have  been  given,  let, us  add,  in  order t 
form  a  jult  idea  of  what  change  the  Englifli  tongue  had  underg 
in  profe,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  given  by  Bifliop  Wilkins  as  ufed  betw 
A.  D.  13  and  1400. — Orat,  Dorn. 

*  Our  Fathir  that  art  in  hevenes,  hallowid  be  thy  name,  thy 
kyngdom  come,. 

Be  thy  will  done  as  in  hevene  and  in  eryth  too.  ' 

Gie  us  this  day  our  breede,  our  daily  fubftance, 

.  And  forgive  to  ous  owr  debtis,  as  we  forgiven  to  our 
debtours; 

And  lead  ous  not  into  temptation, 

But  deliver  ous  from  yvel.  Amen !’ 


A  performance  like  that  before  us,  which  embraces  fo  exten 
five  a  province  as  that  of  the  hiftory  of  Europe,  may  feem  to 
require  fome  obfervations  on  hiftorical  ftudies.  On  the  general 
utility,  and  the  valuable  inftrudions,  which  hiftory  offers, 

•  *  There  are  certainly  fome  errors  in  the  fpelling,  and  probably 
the  date,  fince  Camden  produces  the  fame  prayer  as  one  approved 
fent  to  England  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.  by  Pope  Adrian. 

t  ‘  This  language,  with  a  very  trifling  alteration,  flill  keeps  it 
ground  in  England  and  the  fouthern  diftrids  of  Scotland,  in  fpite  ci 
the  Norman  vidor’s  efforts  to  introduce  his  own  barbarifed  Frcncu 
•Y et  that  tongue  was  once  gaining  ftrength  among  the  EnglKh  gentry 
Elfe  why  the  proverb,  *  Jack  would  be  a  gentleman  if  he  could 
f  French  ?’ — J.  d:  Trevi/a. 

4  ufelefe 
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ufclefs  to  dwell ;  it  may  not>  however,  be  improper,  to  point  out 
fome  of  its  difficulties 

The  field  of  hiftory  is  fo  vaft,  the  events  fo  intricate,  and  the 
great  a£lors  of  human  nature  fo  numerous,  that  even  the  retired 
jcholar  lofes  himfelf  in  the  labyrinth  of  hifiorical  fpeculaticn. 
Indeed,  we  have  only  to  recolleit  that  the  ‘  Methode  pour 
<  etudier  THiltoire'  of  Du  Frefnoy  (the  beft  work  of  its  kind) 
amouiits  to  the  enormous  number  of  feven  quarto  volumes. 
The  generality  of  readers  have  therefore  remained  fatisfied  with 
forming  a  tolerable  acquaintance  \^ith  the  hiftory  of  their  own 
country ;  and  many,  who  confider  themfelves  as  more  learned, 
have  only  attempted  to  retain  the  names  of  foreign  monarchs, 
with  fome  of  the  moft  prominent  events  of  univerlal  hiftory. 
Yet  it  is  very  certain,  that  v/ithout  fomething  more  than  a  bare 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  our  own  hiftory  will  be  but 
imperfectly  underftobd. 

/The  great  difficulty  in  hiftorical  ftudy  Is,  therefore,  .to  have 
before  us  the  correfponciing  affairs  of  the  European  world.  The 
intereft  is  felt  more  forcibly  as  curiofity  is  more  amply  gratified; 
and  the  delight  which  every  hiftorical  purfuit  affords  is  more 
perfe.£l  as  its  utility  is  more  apparent.  Hiftory  may  be  read 
with  little  more  advantage  thanVomance,  unlefs  we  rife  from  its 
iperufal  with  juft  and  clear  notions  of  the  manners  of  the  a8;e, 
the  chara  'ers  of  its  celebrated  individuals,  and  the  caufes  and 
I  effects  of  its  event  .  To  attempt  this  labour  hot  only  requires 
I  all  the  fortitude  and  devotion  of  ftudy,  bur  that*  inge:.ui:y  of  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  thofe  literary  tahnts,  which  every  ftudent.does 
I  not  poflefe.  -  '  —  —  - 

.  The  French  nation,  who  have  generally  preceded  us  *in  the 
agreeable  parts  of  literature, .have  to  boaft  of  a  work  congenial 
in  ns  plan  to  the  prefent  performance;  we  mean  the  Abrcge 
Chronologique  de  I*  Hijioire  dc  France^  by  the  prefident  Henault. 
This  iiluftrious  author  has,  however,  confined  himfelf  to  the 
affairs  of  his  own  nation;  and  it  remained  for*  a  compiler  not 
Itfs  induftrious  in  his  refearches,  and  a  writer  not  inferior  in  the 
agreeable  manner  of  detailing  his  narratives,  to  extend  this  ufe- 
ful  plan,  and  by  embracing  the  amplitude  of  univerfal  hiftory, 
render  it  alfo  particularly  precious  to  his  own  country. 

Of  fuch  a  work  the  utility  is  expreffed  by  the  plan ;  but  its 
entertainment,  it  will  be  found,  is  at  leaft  equal  to  its  utility. 
The  reader,  perhaps,  confid^rs  that  he  is  to  have  merely  a  dry 
chronology  of  events ;  a  tedious  vocabulary  of  names,  and  the 
dull  arithmetic  of  dates.  He  wfill  be  agreeably  deceived,  and 
when  he  turns  to  this  volume  to  re£lify  or  to  compare  a  date, 
he  Will  be  led  into  a  delightful  variety  of  curious  anecdotes, 
and,  what  is  indeed  the  philofophy  of  hiftory,  he  will  be 

familiarifed 
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familiarifed  to  the  biography  of  eminent  characters,  and  the  gc. 
nius  and  manners  of  the  age. 

It  novsr  remains  for  us  to  deliver  our  fentiments  bn  the  merits 
of  this  elaborate  performance.  We  do  not  helitate  to  pronounce 
on  its  utility.  An  abridged  chronology,  on  fo  extenfive  a  plan 
as  the  prefent,  has  long  been  a  defideratum.  The  early  periods 
of  univerfal  hiftory  neceflary  to  be  known,  yet  ' difagreeable  to 
read,  are  here  given  in  a  pleafing  manner,  which  excludes  the 
unneceflary,  and  only  retains  the  ul'eful.  All  this  fparcs  the 
reader  of  fenfibility  and  tafte  the  toil  of  getting  through  the  hil- 
tory  of  uncultivated  Europe,  where  our  feelings  are  ihocked  by 
the  barbarous  genius  of  thofc  ages,*  and  where  our  fancy  is.  but 
little  delighted  with  the  incidents  of  a  rude  and  grofs  people. 

The  periods  of  our  hiftory  which  Mr.  Andrews  was  obliged 
firft  to  treat,  we  confider  as  the  lead  interefting,  though  per- 
haps  not  as  the  leaft  curious.  T"hc  penetrating  Hume,  when 
he  firft  offered  his  hiftory  to  the  public,  folicited  their  atten¬ 
tion  by  its  moft  interefting  parts ;  for  he  firft  gave  the  modern, 
and  not  the  ancient  portions  of  our  fiiftory.  We  do  not  know 
if  he  did  this  through  the  (kill  of  authorfliip,  or  whether  it  was 
merely  accident  that  induced  him  to  begin  cur  hiftory  with  a 
retrograde  motion.  The  farther  we  plunge  in  the  remote  pe¬ 
riods  of  our  annals,  the  more  we  are  difgufted  by  a  long  race  of 
cruel  defpots  and  imbecil  monarchs ;  and  in  the  people,'  by  a 
lavage  valour,  a  dark  ignorance,  and  a  barbarous  magnificence. 
All  thefe  difquifitions  form,  indeed,  curious  objeCfs  of  refearch; 
and  while  we  are  alternately  difgufted  with  the  enormities  of  our 
anceftors,  we  are  inftrufted  by  this  truth,  that  it  is  not  two  cen¬ 
turies  ifince  the  human  mind  appears  to  be'  regulated  by  feme 
fyftcm,  and  that  an  enlightened  philofopby  has  taught  it  to  ad 
with  its  collected  powers. 

It  is  therefore  highly  to  the  credit  of  our  ingenious  author, 
that  he  has  been  able  to  render  thefe  unhappy  periods  fo  highly 
ufeful  by  the  extcnfivenefs  of  his  plan,  and  entertaining  by  col- 
kifting  fo  copious  a  variety  of  interefting  anecdote.  One  of  the 
moft  effential  merits  in  a  work  like  the  prefent,  is  its  accuracy. 
We  have  examined  the  work  with  fome  care,  and  have  net 
been  able  to  deteeft  any  material  errors  j  though  were  there 
fome,  it  would  by  no  means  be  inexcufable,  when  we  reflcCl  on 
the  dark  chaos  which  our  author  had  to  arrange  into  order,  and 
embelUfh  with  light.  We.obferve  in  the  Greek  motto  a  falfe 
print,  ‘the  word  Mais  Ihould  be  mias.  But  it  is  more  finguiar 
that  the  author  fbould  have  omitted  quoting  Arijiotle*^  PoetUh 
from  which  work  it  is  taken.  It  would  not  have  been  amii> 
he  had  alfo  rendered  it  lefs  enigmatical  to  his  readers,  by  iraiil- 
lating  the  Greek,  fince  we  mult  have  a  Greek  quotation  to  an 
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Englifli  hiftory.  We  fhall  perform  for  him  what  he  fhould 
have  done  for  himfelf.  The  meaning  of  that  motto,  which  very 
happily  defcribes  the  nature  of  the  work,  is,  ‘  That  it  is  the 
«  right  of  a  hiftorian  to  bring  together  in  his  narrative  the  tranf- 
«  aftions  which  pafs  in  various  and  diflant  countries,  provided 
‘  that  he  do  not  confound  their'  dates/-— In  p.  433  Mr.  An¬ 
drews  mentions  that  ‘  Sleidan  tranjlated  Froiflart’s  Chronicle 
‘  very  faithfully  into  Latin.*  Here  is  a  flight  miftake,  as  Sleidan  ' 
has  only  abridged  the  memoirs  of  this  charming  romancer.— 
The  roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  which  Mr.  Andrews  fays  is  ‘  only  to 
‘  be  found  in  a  fcarce  and  expenfive  work,*  has  been  copied  by  fe- 
veral:  it  is  to  be  found  in  Fuller  and  in  Fox ;  in  Du  Chefne,  and 
other  foreign  writers  on  Norman  affairs.  It  would  not  have  been 
amifs  alfo  to  have  informed  his  reader,  that  every  writer  has 
given  it  in  a  different  manner,  and  that  it  is  of  little  authority, 
for  we  have  juft  r^afon  to  believe,  that  merely  to  flatter  feveral 
families,  the  copyifts  inferted  names,  and  augmented  it  at  their 
pleafure.  But  inaccuracies  like  thefe  are  (as'Dryden  prettily 
obferves) 

f 

Like  prakxjs  that  on  the'furface  flow. 

He  that  would  feek  for  pearl  mutt  dive  below. 

'  ydc  cannot  conclude  wit\jout  expre/ling  our  approbation 
of  the  labours  of  this  judicious  author.  He  has  fpared  no 
painful  refearches,  and  he  has  the  Angular  merit  bf  opening  a 
'  moft  copious  fource,  and  often  an  untouched  fpring,  of  anec¬ 
dotes  of  every  kind.  This  volume  is  a  valuable  acceflion  to 
the  hiftorical  ftielf;  and  will  induce  many  readers  to  attain  a 
knowledge  of  univerfal  hijiory^  wTio  would  orherwife  have  re¬ 
mained  fatisfied  with  an  imperfeft  knowledge  of  their  own. 
Our  author’s  ftyle  .is  agreeable,  and'his  refledtions  liberal ;  he 
is  pleafant  without  finking  into  careleffnefs,  and  philofophical 
without  wandering  into  impiety. 

Art.  hi.  Domeftic  Anecdotes  of  the  French  Nation  during  the 
lajl  Thirty  Tears*  Indicative  of  the  French  Revolution*  pp.  445. 
8vo.  ys.  boards.  Kearfley.  London,  1794. 
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^T^HIS  volume,  which  offers  to  our  obfcrvation  fome  of  the 
^  moft  curious  feenes  which  have  long  been  expofed  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world,  is  portioned  out  into  ten  great  divifions. 
In  thefe  the  author  has  fketched  the  manners,  characters,  and 
digefted  the  anecdotes  of  the  various  ranks  in  France,  which, 
he  conceives,  not  unjuftly,  to  have  originally  led  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  He  divides  them  into— Philofophcrs— Clergy — the  Court 
3  — Minifters 
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•— Minifters  arid  their  Subalterns — National  Levity — Theatre^j 
Adors,  &c.— Books — Louis  XV, — The  Queen — Louis  XVI. 
~Conclufion. 

In  the  preface  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
this  intereftins  volume  in  thefe  words: 

‘  To  offer  to  the  public  the  anecdotes  of  the  thirty  lajl years  which 
have  preceded  the  French  revolution,  is  really  developing  to  their 
eye  the  caufes  which  have  led  to  this  epocha,  too  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  Thefe  amufing  fKetches  may,  perhaps,  even 
excite  the  curiofity  of  the  moll  indifferent,  and  intercll  the  attention 
of  the  thinking  reader. 

‘  It  is  true,  that  when  at  fome  diftant  day  the  pencil  of  hiftory 
Ihall  difplay  in  glowing,  yet  faithful  colours,  the  names  of  the  liril 
leaders  who  conducted  the  revolution ;  the  motives  which  animated 
them;  the  means  they  employed  to  enfure  fuccefs;  the  characters  of 
the  perfons  w'ho  afliiled  them  ;  the  good  they  might  have  operated, 
and  the  evils  of  every  kind  they  have  produced ;  pollerity  will  clofe 
with  horror  and  indignation  this  part  of  the  hillory  of  man,  and  will 
be  tempted,  more  than  once,  to  tear  thefe  pages  from  the  volume. 
But,  as  time  has  not  yet  drawn  away  the  thick  veil  which  conceals 
from  us  the  dark  and  infjdious  means  which  have  prepared  this  revo- 
lut'on  ;  as  we  are  too  near  or  too  much  interefted  in  the  events,  to 
judge  them  w  ithout  forne  partiality  ;  as  (to  confefs  the  truth)  we 
.have  not  the  pen  and  genius  of  a  I'acitus  to  trace  them  with  a  firm 
and  fkilful  hand,  we  arc  far — very  far,  from  undertaking  fo  difficult 
a  labour.  We  do  not  offer  the  public  a  biJlory\  we  only  folicit  atten¬ 
tion  by  fome  light  memoires,  *  - 

*  VV'e  hope  not  to  be  cenfured  for  what  we  have  not  undertaken. 
Having  long  meditated  on  the  French  revolution,  w'c  have  ^been  led 
by  our  leifure  and  inclination  to  difeover,  as  well  as  we  could,  its 
caufes ;  wc  therefore  had  rccourfe  to  thofe  fources  which  afforded  us 
intelligence  of  various  kinds ;  and  we  colleded  in  one  whole  the  fa^ls 
which  could  furnifh  ohje£ls  for  refie«5l*on,  and  often  enable  us  to  pro- 
rounce  with  fome  certainty  on  fo  important  an  object.  A  portion 
of  thefe  fadls  we  now  offer  to  the  public.  'I’hcy  certainly  will  feel 
thofe  emotions  of  indignation  which  we  too  often  have  experienced ; 
and  they  will  generoufly  bellow  a  fympathetic  figh  on  the  unhappy 
French,  who,  with  a  genius  more  brilliant  than  folid  ;  a  govern¬ 
ment  devoid  of  energy  ;  a  nobiiity  without  moderation;  men  of  let¬ 
ters  without  principles,  or,  to  exprefs  ourfclves  more  correftly,  with 
principles  dellru^live  of  the  focial  order ;  have  themfelves  led  to  the 
ruin  of  their  kingdom ;  and  have  made  it  bleed  through  ail  its 
\eins.* 

The  following:  anecdotical  obfervation  on  the  Philosophers 
merits  attention: 

•  That  the  philofophers  who  were  fo  clamorous  for  toleration ,  were 
themfelves  by  no  means  tcUrant^  appears  by  the  following  anecdote : 
The  great  monarch  of  Prullia  thus  expreifed  bimfeif  on  the  fubjedl  of 

religious 
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rdleio^s  toleration :  I  never  will  conftrain  opinions  on  matters  of  re- 
»  Ii<Tion.  I  dread,  of  all  others,  religious  wars.  I  have  been  fo 
»  fortunate  as  that  none  of  the  fedls,  who  refide  in  my  dates,  have. 

»  ever  difturbed  the  civil  order.  We  mud  leave  to  the  people  the 

*  objects  of  their  belief ;  the  form  of  their  devotion  ;  their  opinions, 

«  and  t^en  their  prejudices.  It  is  for  this  reafon  I  have  tolerated  the 

•  priells  and  monks,  in  fpite  of  Voltaire  and  d'Alembert,  who  have 
»  quarrelled  with  me  on  this  head.  I  have  the.greated  veneration 
»  for  all  our  modern  philofophers ;  but  indeed  I  am  compelled  to  ac- 
'  knowledge,  that  a  general  toleration  is  not  the  predominant  virtue 
►  of  thefe  gentlemen.’ 

*  it  is  very  curious  to  observe,  that  thefe  philofophers ^  who  were 
inceflantly  compofing  fine  declamations  againd  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  painting,  with  all  the  glow  of  a  rich  colouring,  the  injudice  of 
perfecutions,  were,  among  themjelves^  in  a  fiate  of  eternal  warfare  and 
infatiable  perfecution.  It  is  true,  philofophers  fire  with  no  cannon, 
and  tie  to  no  dake.  But  the  fury  with  which  they  aflaulted  each 
other,  evinced,  that  ^ad  they  cannon  or  dakes,  their  adverfaries 
wcjald  have  been  or  fuddenly  dedroyed,  or  flowly  burnt.  Their  in¬ 
veteracy  w^as,  indeed,  confined  to  an  epigram,  or  what  they  called  a 
diatribe ;  but  an  epigram  or  a  diatribe  may  (hew  the  fame  defire  of 
inhumanity  and  defpotifm  which  tyrants  on  the  throne,  or  in  the 
church,  have  exercifed.  Of  many  of  the  private  charafters  of  thefe 
philofophers,  we  have  rarely  favourable  tedimonies  of  the  perfedion 
of  their  fydem,;  but  we  mud  learn  to  didinguilh  between  the  French 
fhilofopbers \  too  many- intriguers  and  defrgning  men,  didionour  the 
name.  The  difference  is  great  between  fuch  philofophers  as  Mir'a- 
bcau,  Boulanger  and  La  Mettrie,  to  Rouffeau,  d’Alembert,  ^nd 
Montefquieu.  V^oltaire,  who  has  been  called  Micromegas  (little- 
great)  mud,  as  ufual,-be  placed  between ;  often  aduated  by  the  inte- 
reded  and  bafe  motives  of- the  one,  he  had  often  all  the  fublime  views 
and  philanthropy  of  the  other.’ 

The  whole  article  refpe£ling  the  Clergy  is  replete  with  in¬ 
formation.  Their  chara6lers  and  internal  difeords  are  ftrongly 
pi£tured  ;  and  the  whole  offers  to  our  clergy  an  admirable  lelfon 
of  Valuable  inlfruclion.  The  Cures  were  mod  terribly  opprefled 
by  the  higher  prelates.  Our  author  has  the  following  curious 
particulars : 

^  *  Among  the  many  important  caufes  which  produced  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  is  to  be  numbered  that  of  the  peifecuied  protedants,  and 
the  continual  attempts  of  the  clergy  to  opprefs,  or  rather  to  annihilate 
the  race.  In  France,  the  protedants  (as  in  England  the  didenters) 
were  deprived  of  their  privileges ;  and  a  marriage  between  a  pro- 
lellant  and  a  catholic  did  not  hold  good.  Often  did  the  papal  thun¬ 
der  refound  from  the  pulpit.  In  1785  a  preacher  at  Paris  drongly 
exhorted  the  good  people  of  France  to  condrain  their  protedant 
fellow  citizens  to  educate  their  children  in  the  catholic  reliaion  ;  by 
tftis  means,  obfcrved  the  furious  prelate,  the  future  generation  will 

be 
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be  puriftJ^  and  the  fwbQle  race  will  be  finally  extinguijhed.  This  f*, 
natic  (can  u  be  be  credited  ?)  made  friends  by  this  dreadful  exhor. 
tation^  among  a  part  of  the  clergy.  Such  maxims  were,  however, 
the  laft  llruggles  of  the  expiring  ecclefiaitical  faftion  of  France.  Tli« 
frote/lants  have  greatly  contributed  towards  the.  revolution  ;  and  itij 
them,  perhaps,  who,  under  the  protediion  ef  Necker,  hlmfelf  a  pro. 
teftant  and  their  patron,  who  liave  been  the  fecret  fprings  of  that 
treatment  wliich  the  catholic  clergy  have  received. 

‘  it  muft  alfo  be  remembered,*  that  the  higher  clafs  of  the  chr^ 
OPpreffed  the  lirMcr.  Thefe,  confifting  of  an  army  of  Cures  and 
VicaireSf  had  a  great  afcendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  people  \  andii 
is  but  natural  to  fuppofc  th^t  the  opprefTcd  would  not  fpeak  favour, 
ably  of  their  opprclfors.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  archbilbops,  the 
bifhops,  and  the  cardinals,  were  painted  in  their  true  colours;  and 
that  their  indigent  agents  did  not  fee  without  indignation  the  lazy 
opulence  and  unevangeiical  voluptuoufnefs  of  their  lords.  They  pro. 
cured  all  the  publications  at  Paris  againli  them,  and  induhriouHv 
communicated  and  explained  them  to  their  pariihioners.  Necker 
was  fo  ftrongly  perfuaded*  of  the  power  which  the  louoer  clergy  pet 
feffed  over  the  people^  that  he  faid,  when  in  place,  ‘  It  is  with  the 

•  ioiver  clergy  that  I  will  humiliate  thefe  cardinals  and  archbijhops^  and 

•  will  reduce  them  to  what  they  were  in  the  primitive  churchJ*  Hr 

never  renounced  this  projed;  and  this  projed  has  been  fully  ac| 
complifhed !  I 

‘  The  French  bifliops,  during  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVJ 
and  the  whole  of  that  of  Louis  XVI.  were  divided  into  adminillradvel 
and  evangelical  bifhops. 

^  The  former  were  fuch  as,  without  any  right,  bufied  themfelvei 
in  the  management  of  the  kingdom  and  its  finances :  thefe  meddling 
prelates,  always  abfent  from  their,  diocefes,  commonly  refided  in  the 
metropolis  ;  crowded  in  the  antichambers  of  minifters,  cringed  in  ihe 
gallery  of  Verfailles,  and  entered  into  all  the  intrigues  of.  counurs. 
Thefe  bifhops  caballed  to  obtain  the  richell  benefices;  they  walled  h 
plcafures  the  patrimony  of  the  church  and  the  poor,  abandoning  the 
care  of  their  diftrids  to  fubaltern  hands,  and  imperioufly  preferib^d 
to  their  clergy  the  laws  of  refidence,  which  themfelves  infringed  in 
fo  fcandalous  a  manner.  At  their  head  we  muft  place  the  Cardinal 
Lomenie,  who  was  all  his  life  ambitious  of  the  ad  mini  ft  ration  ci 
affairs,'  and  when  he  obtained  it,  not  only  difplayed  a  perfed  igno¬ 
rance  of  all  government,  but  haftened  Hill  more  the  fall  of  that  cl 
France,  by  completing  the  diforder  of  its  finances. 

*  The  latter  were  religious  pontiffs,  conllant  refidents  in  their 
diocefes,  daily  occupied  in  upholding  religion  and  manners,  by  their 
leffons  and  their  example.  The  number  of  thefe  was  extremely 
fmall. 


*  In  a  word,  it  appears  that  one  fart  of  the  French  ecclefiaftics  were 
more  corrupted  than  any  branch  of  the  government.  I'hofe  who 
compofed  this  party  enjoyed  enormous  revenues,  which  they  dilTipate^ 
-  in  a  lazy  and  effeminate  opulence,  and  were  uniformly  the  antipouc^ 
of  decency  and  morality.  At  court  intriguers  j  at  Paris  libertines; 
and  in  their  diocefes,  deipots,* 
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The  following  anecdote  of  the  irregular  frivolity  of  the  adula 


live  courtiers  of  France  will  amufe : 

*  In  the  furamer  of  i77;>  the  Queen  b 
luicftring, ,  the  King  good-' 

•  puce^^  the  colour  of  fleas 
in  a  luteftring  of  a  flea  colour, 
and  the  dyers  ,in  vain  < 
mand.  They  diftinguiihed  bet 
they  fubdivided  even  1 
the  back,  the  thigh,  and  the  head 
(hades  of  this  colour 
of  the  winter.  The 
to  their  trade  J  the] 

who,  having  chofen  one  of  a  grey  a(h-col( 
that  it  was  the  colour  of  her  majefy* s  hair !  Immediately  the  fieas 
ceafed  to  be  favourites,  and  all  were  eager  to  be  dreft  in  the  colour 
of  her  majefty^s  hair\  Servants  were  fent  off  at  the  moment  from 
Fontainbleau  to  Paris. to  purchafe  velvets,  rateens,  and  cloths  of  this 
colour.  The  current  price  in  the  morning  had  been  forty  livres  per 
ell,  and  it  rofe  tow'ards  the  evening  to  the  price  of  eighty  to  ninety 
livi^es !  This  anecdote,  frivolous  in  appearance,  proves  that  if  the 
French  king  then  had  better  views  and  more  good-fenfe  than  his  pre- 
deceffor,  the  court  was  Hill  the^  fame  as  under  Louis  XV.  little, 
trifling,  and  volatile.  ' 

♦'^Such  was  the  continued  demand,  that  fome  of  her  majefly^s  hair 
was  aftually  obtained  by  bribery y  and  lent  to  the  Gobdins,  to  Lyons, 
[and  other  manufadories,  that  the  exadl  ihade  might  be  caught.’  ^ 

We  have  an  extraordinary  anecdote  relative'  to* the  choice  of 
a  Minister,  the  authenticity  of  which  we  know' not;  but  it 
gives  a  ftrong  reprefentation  of  the  vacillation  of  the  late 


ing  dreffed  in  a  bi*own 
ved,  it  was  *  conleur  de 
and  in  flan  tly  every  lady  would  "be  dreff 
*.  The  mania  was  caught  by  the  men  ; 
exhaufted  themfelves  to*  fupply  the  hourly  de- 
iween  an  old  and  a  young  flea,  and 
the  (hades  of  the  body  of  this  infewl;  the  belly, 

arked  by  varying 
This  prevailing  tint  promifed  to  be  the  fafhion 


'We  (hall  attempt  to  deferibe  the  fituation  of  Louis  XV  f.  at  the 
moment  the  youthful  monarch  afeended  the  throne.  Louis  XV.  dies. 
A  prince  of  only  twenty  years  fucceeds.  At  firfl  he  had  no  other 
council  than  the  advice  which  the  late  dauphin,  his  father,,  had  left 
him  in  his  own  hand-writing.  This .  precious  gift  was  not  to  be 
opened  till  the  fon  was  (bated  on  the  throne.  Louis  XVI.  with  all 
imaginable  ardour,  haftened  to  open  the  manufeript,  that  he  might, 
iviih  a  religious  veneration,  perform  its  contents.  He  obferves,  that 
his  father  advifes  him  to  invite  to  court,  for  his  Mentor,  M.  de 
Machault,  as  the  moft  able  perfon  to  direct  his  fleps,  when  the 
weight  of  royalty  (hould  fall  upon  him;  at  a  period,  when  the  only 
means  to  fupport  it  could  yet  be  a^editude  of  intention,  and  a  defire 
of  benevolence.  Faithful  to  the  wilhes  of  his  father,  the  youthful 
Louis  immediately  takes  a  pen,  and  write*  the  following  letter  to 
M.  dc  Machault : 
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*  Choify,  iithMay, 

*  IN  the  juft  grief  which  overwhelms  me,  and  which  I  partici. 
pate  with  all  the  kingdom,  1  have  great  duties  to  fulfil ;  I  am  king, 
and  this  name  includes  all  my  obligations.  But  I  have  only  twenty 
years,  and  1  have  not  acquired  all  the  knowledge  neceftary  for  my 
fituation ;  and  alfo  1  muft  not  fee  any  of  the  minifters,  fince  they 
have  all  been  with  the  king  during  his  contagious  diftemper.  The 
confidence  which  I  repofe  in  your  probity,  and  your  profound  know* 
ledge  in  affairs,  induces  me  to  defire  you  would  aflift  me  with  your 
advice.  Come  as  foon  as  you  can  poifibly,  and  you  will  do  me  a 
great  pleafure. 

•  L0U1S.» 

‘  M.  de  Machault  merited,  in  every  refpeft,  the  Confidence  of  the 
young  monarch.  He  had  long  been  the  minifter  of  finances  and  of 
law  under  Jjouis  XV.  It  appears  that  he  had  been  difmiflfed  from 
his  employments  in  the  reign  of  the  preceding  monarch,  becaufe  he 
was  defirous  of  obliging  the  clergy  (that  numerous  and  untaxed  body 
in  the  ftatc)  to  pay  the  taxes  like  other  citizens.  Louis  XV.  had 
fupported  him  for  fome  time  againft  his  enemies;  but  the  eccleli*| 
allical  cabal  repeated  their  efforts,  and  Louis  XV.  yielded.  Since 
his  dlfmiffion  M.  de  Machault  lived  oh  his  eftate  in  the  deepelt  re¬ 
tirement,  efteemed  by  every  honeli  man,  and  hated  by  the  tlcrgy. 

‘  There  now  remained  nothing  wanting  but  the  direction  ot  the 
letter  to  fend  it  to  M.  Machault;  but  whether  it  was  a  natural  timi* 
dity,  or  a  defirc  of  confirming  the  goodnefs  of  his  choice,  Louis  XVf. 
went  to  his  aunt  Mademoifelle  Adelaide,  communicates  to  her  the 
intentions  of  his  father,  and  (hews  the  letter  he  had  in  confequence 
written,  but  not  addreffed.  The  princefs  approves  his  conduct,  and 
even  defircs  her  nephew  to  fend  off  a  courier  immediately  with  the 
letter.  The  Kiiig  unfortunately  keeps  it  back  feveral  hours.  Ma- 
demoifclle  Adelaide,  as  moft  ladies  would  naturally  do,  informs  her 
female  fuite  of  the  choice  of  the  prime  minifter.  The  news  darts  like 
lightning,  and  the  alarm  is  fpread  among  the  courtiers.  Every  one 
among  this  fycophantic  fwarm  dreaded  the  integrity  and  the  auderc 
virtues  of  the  minifter  now'  to  be  called  as  the  pilot  of  the  realm. 
Soon  intrigue  is  put  in  motion,  and  corruption  follows;  one  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  are  offered  to  a  lady  (who  was  well'  known  to  have 
a  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  princefj),  if  (he  was  to  be 
fuccefsful  in  changing  the  choice  in  favour  of  M.  Maurepas.  This 
gentleman  had  been  minifter  at  the  juvenile  age  of  fifteen,  and  had 
been  difraiffed  at  thirty.  He  poffsfled  a  fund  of  intrigue  and  good¬ 
nature  ;  although  now*  advanced  in  life,  he  w'as  known  for  having 
lived  a  life  of  diflipation,  and  to  be  of  a  temper  pliant  to  all,  while 
he  remained  in  office.  M.  de  Maurepas,  in  a  word,  was  the  perfoa 
adapted  to  the  views  of  thefe  courtiers,  defirous  of  prolonging  the 
abufes  af  the  late  reign.  The  hundred  thoufand  crow  ns  tempted  the 
lady  of  honour,  and  (he  adroitly  infinuated  to  the  princefs,  that  the 
choice  of  M.  de  Machault  would  not  fail  of  offending  the  ciergy; 
tlut  in  confequence  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign  would  be 
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flormy:  in  (hort,  (he  contrived  to  alarm  Mademoifelle  Adelaide; 
this  princefs  bailens  to  difclofe  her  anxiety  to  the  King,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Louis  XVI.  naturally  tlmid^  and  now  dreading  the  confe- 
qucnccs  of  this  his  firft  aft  of  royalty,  he  finilhed  by  direfting  the 
(amc  letter  to  the  Count  de  Maurepas ! 

I  «  It  was  thus  that,  in  his  firft  ftep  towards  the  throne,  he  fell  into 
a  net ;  and  this  firft  error  was  the  fertile  fource  of  a  thoufand  others. 
The  old  Maurepas,  on  the  brink  of  his  tomb,  immediately  thought 
it  nccelTary  to  lecure  friends,  who,  in  extolling  him  every  where* 
concurred  in  maintaining  him  in  the  place  of  great  vifier.  To 
augment  their  number  he  bought  them  in  all  modes.  To  fome 
be  gave  penfions ;  for  others  he  made  new  offices ;  and  by  thefe 
means  haitened  the  ruin  and  deficit  of  the  finances.  What*  indeed* 
bad  this  nobleman  done  to  be  raifed  to  the  important  poft  of  piime 
minifler  ?  He  poffefled  great  gaiety ;  wrote  epigrams ;  was  a  lover 
of  every  kind  of  frivolity  and  diffipation  ;  and  no  man  loft  by  being 
his  friend.  He  was  an  accompbihed  gentleman,  but  an  unikilful 
Diinilter.  Such  a  premier,  therefore,  could  not  but  be  grateful  to  the 
di^blute  courtiers  of  Verfailles.  Such  fatal  confequences  never  arofe 
from  changing  the  addrefs  of  a  letter.* 

There  are  various  particulars  relative  to  their  late  myefties 
of  France ;  and  the  whole  volume  is  concluded  by  an  eflay  on 
Ihe  mafs  of  anecdote  which  it  contains. 


This  volume  has  claims  on  the  public  attention.  It  is  formed 
materials  very  little  knOwrt,  and  given  in  a  fprightly  manner. 
We  find  feveral  particulars  relative  to  eminent  men,  and  living 
:harafters,  which  are  of  a  very  intefefting  nature.  It  offers  to 
:he  mind  abundant  food,  for  fpeculajjpn  on  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion;  and  abounds  with  a  variety  of  dortieftic  feenes,  which 
eem  not  to  be  drawn  at  fancy,  but  taken  from  the  real  feenes 
)f  human  life,  as  it  appeared  in  France,  in  the  palace  of  Ver- 
aillcs,  the  cabinets  of  minifters,  the  theatres,  the  ftreets,  &c. 

The  preface  is  written  with  fpirit  and  elegance ;  and  we 
Tiuft  remark,  that  the  corlclufion  appears  to  be  the  produftion 
)f  the  fame  pen.  The  work  is,  indeed,  faid  to  be  the  joint 
‘ompofition  of  feveral  writers:  this  may  be  the  ficl;  but  we 
Javc  to  lament,  that  the  ajthors  have  thought  proper  to  form 
in  apology  for  their  inaccuracies  and  hafte.  The  work  is  in- 
‘orreftly  printed,  and,  what  is  worfe,  often  incorreclly  written. 
The  writers  pofTefs  a  very  lively  fancy,  arid  a  facility  of  ftyle, 
yhich  they  have  abufed ;  for  the  compofition  cf  this  werk  often 
ifes  into  the  moft  poUlhed  diftion,  while  at  other  times  it  vio- 
*tes  the  moft  obvious  laws  of  grammar.  The  intrinfic  merit 
>f  the  work  will  preferve  itfelf  from  nrgleft ;  but  we  have  to 
cmind  all  writers  who  appear  to  place  their  merit  on  the  velo- 
of  their  pen,  that  this  is  but  a  puerile  exultation,  and  which 
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(hews  not  fo  much  an  abundance  of  fancy,  as  a  deficiency  of 
judgment.  Our  authors  have  given  proofs  of  happy  talents;  but ' ' 
we  muft  remind  them,  that  there  is  a  refped  due  to  themfelves  : 
and  the  public,  which  they  have  not  appeared  to  reverence  in  j 
this  ingenious,  and  entertaining,  but  inaccurate  performance. 


Art.  IV.  The  rational  and  improved  Practice  of  Phyfic: .  In 
Four  Folumes,  By  William  Rowley^  M.  D.  Member  of  the 
JJniveifity  of  Oxford^  the  Royal  College ^  Phyjicians  in  London^ 
and  rhyftcian  to  the  St,  Mary  le  cone  Infirmary.  8vo. 
ll.  IIS.  6d.  in  boards,  each  Volume  containing  above  500  ’ 
Pages,  fine  Paper.  Newbery,  and  Hookham,  Bond-Street. 
London,  1794^ 

four  volumes  before  us  contain  a  variety  of  medical 
^  erudition,  chiefly  of  the  pra£tical  kind,  which  is  the  refult,  as 
vthe  author  fays,  of  long  experience  and  refledion. 

The  intentions  of  the  whole  work,  fays  the  author,  are  to  in- 
troduce  new  principles  of  theory  and  pradice,  founded  on  many 
hundreds  of  anatomical  demonftrations  ;*  on  the  lateft  philofo- 
phical  improvements;  and  on  many  abftrufe,  yet  clear  indudive 
reafonings.  From  thefe  fources  more  efFedual  methods  of  re- 
moving  many  difeafes,  than  hitherto  have  been  promulgated,  are 
ardently  inculcated.  ' 

No  fixed,  fyftematic,  narrow  methods  of  treatment,  taught  in 
the  fchools  by  perfons  of  confined  genius  and  limited  experience, 
arepropofed;  but  the  pradice  is  continually  to  vary,  according 
to  conJUtutionr^  dict^  age^  fexeSj  climate^  &c.  &c.  for  medicine 
to  be  rational  and  fuccefsful,  muft  accommodate  itfelf  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  incidents  and  circumftances,  undifcernible  to  the  inex¬ 
perienced;  but  well  comprehended  by  thofe  fkilful  phyficians 
who  are  not  warped  by  temporary  delufions,  nor  interefted  in 
the  promotion  of  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  the  moment. 
-T  be  common  routine  of  medical  pradice  is  eafily  acquired  by 
induflry  and  memory,  with  little  learning  and  genius;  but  to 
perceive  what  is  defedive,  and  apply  ,vyhat  is  excellent  in  the 
art,  requires  more  meditation  than  fome  men  are  inclined  to 
give,  in  order  to  develope  the  knotty  club  of  iEfculapius,  &c. 

As  the  modes  of  reafoning  adopted  by  the  author,  in  many 
parts  of  his  works,  may  appear  new,  particularly  to  thofe  who 
are  not  accuftomed  to  reafon  logically,  it  may^  be  neceflary  to 
give  a  ftort  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  reafonings 
•Rrc  conduded. 
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Firft.  The  anatomical  ftru£lure  and  phyfiology  of  the  parts 
or  fundlions  are  explained  in  different  treatifes,  by  connedled 
fa(5ls  and  reafonings,  as  far  as  were  thought  expedient. 

Secondly.  From  the  appearances  after  death,  the  impedi¬ 
ments  and' morbid  affections  that  had  happened  in  life  are  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  afeertained  by  indudive  reafonings. 

Thirdly.  Propofitions  from  thefe  fources  of  true  intelligence 
are  formed,  in  many  inftances,  both  theoretical  and  pra(^icaK 

Fourthly.  From  confidering  the , origin  and  magnitude  of 
difeafes,  explained  by  the  foregoing  means,  their  ftages,  real 
and  probable  effects  in  the  living  human  body,  are  all  the  prog- 
noftics  difeovered,  and  what  benefits  may  be  expefted  from  the 
art  of  medicine  in  various  difeafes;  by  which  fa6ls  and  reflec¬ 
tions  rational  expectations  are  encouraged,  and  rafh  boaftings 
and  irrational  pfomifes  difcountenanced :  medicine  thus  con¬ 
ceived  and  praflifed  ftriCtly  adheres  to  truth  and  reafon. 

Fifthly.  By  concentrating  all  the  foregoing  fads,  and  con- 
'  fidenng,  from  long  and  paft  experience,  the  force,  power,  and 
probable  confequences  of  a  difeafe,  with  its  ftages — whether  it 
be  chronic  or  acute ;  the  age,  fex,  ftrength,  and  conftitution,  of 
the  individual  affeCled,  are  afeertained  the  powers  and  mode  ne- 
cefiary  for  the  removal  of  the  cauj^s  of. difeafe. 

.  Sixthly.  In  the  eleClion  of  remedies,  thofe  that  are  impor¬ 
tant  -  are  adopted  and  preferibed,  where  they  can  be  exhibited 
with  fafety  and  rationality  to  the  patient;  and  palliative  methods 
of  treatment  are  never  propofed,  but  in  cafes  wherein  radical 
cures  cannot  be,  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  attempted. 

Amongft  the  great  variety  of  preferiptions  for  the  robujl  and 
jfonV,  pale  and  debilitated^,  irritable -ox  mox^  torpid^  &c.  there 
are  Few  which  the  author’s  own  experience  has  not  proved  fafe 
and  efficacious  in  the  cafes  and  under  the  circumftances  they  arc 
recommended  *. 

It  has  always  been  confidered  the  duty  of  a  phyfician  to  a£l 
on  clear  principles  and  with  energy,  ornotaCI;  and  to  be  al¬ 
ways  more  felicitous  to  attack  a  difeafe  by  efficacious  remedies, 
than  to  pleafe  the  patient’s  tafte  at  the  hazard  of  life,  or  the  in- 
ju^y  of  the  conftitution.  The  ordering  trifling  faline  and 
fweetened  draughts  when  diforders  demand  the  moft  decided, 
powerful  praftice,  is  a  difgrace  to  the  art;  fed  eji  modus  in 
rebus. 


*  There  is  cert^nly  a  great  difference  in  the  conftitutions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  patients:  fome  abound  with  ferum^  others  with  a  fuper-abun- 
tlance  of  red  particles  in  the  blood  ;  the  fat  fuperabound  with  o/7,  the 
lean  not.  Will  any  confined  fyftem  be  adequate  to  this  diverfity? 
txclufive  of  mental  differences. 
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The  mind  cf  a  phyfician,  fays  the  auth^  r,  (hould  be  always 
dire<5led,  and  ardently  animated,  to  attack  the  caufes  ot  difeafe, 
and  be  elevated  fuperior  to  the  difficulty  medicine  has  to  en¬ 
counter.  Timidity  or  rafhhefs  are  equally  dangerous  in  the 
treatment  of  many  morbid  affections :  the  former  frequently 
lofcs  the  faireft  opportunities  of  faving  life;  the  latter  is  the 
companion  cf  ignorance  and  empiricifm. 

Several  exprcffions  in  this  preface,  and  perhaps  in  different 
parts  of  the  work,  may  appear  to  be  warm  and  too  animated ; 
they  are,  however,  the  effufions  of  a  mind  ftrongly  attached  to 
the  medical  profeliior,’  and  determined,  if  poffible.  to  eradicate 
.fome  prejudices  that  have  long  prevailed.  To  thofe  who  affirm], 
that  the  truth  Is  not  to  be  fpoken^at  all  tlmes^  it  might  be  an- 
fwered,  that  in  a  political,  but  not  in  a  moral  nor  rnedical  view, 
fuch  difingenuous  referve  may  be  expedient.  The  fubjeCts  on 
which  medicine  treats  are  the  prefervation  of  health  and  the  life 
of  man,  in  which  humanity  cannot  exhibit  too  much  fincerity. 

To  each  volume  is  added  a  confpeClus  of  its  contents, 
containing  a  brief  view  of  the  defign  and  fcope  of  the  work,  its 
principles,  reafonings,  and  praCtice:  from  thefe  we  have  fe- 
IcCled  the  following  fpecimens  ;  th<‘Ugh  it  muif  be  confelfed, 
they  give  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  author’s  fclcnce  and 
laudiblc  intentions. 

The  firft  volume  contains  the ’methods  of  preventing  and 
curing  female  difeafes,  applicable  to  different  ages  and  confti- 
tutions. 

On  the  treatment  of  the  milky  breafl:  during  lying-in,  in¬ 
flammations,  abfeeffts,  fchirrus,  and  cancers. 

An  account  of  the  preparations  the  author  has  ufed,  their 
dqfes,  prefcriptlons,  &c.  in  cancerous  cafes. 

On  palliating  fymptpms  of  cancers  of  the  womb,  &c,  when 
the  radical  cure  is  not  attempted. 

(Jn  pretenders  to  fecrets  in  the  cure  of  cancers,  and  how  their 
deceptions  and  ignorance  may  be  deteded,  to  prevent  im- 
poiiuon, 

A  review  of  the  methods  of  treating  cancers  for  two  thoufand 
yeais,  expofing  many  e.rors  of  various  authors. 

Two  letters  on  the  d.uigerO  'S  tendency  of  medical  vanity; 
with  a  i  cmurkable  cure  of  a  cancer  of  the  womb,  and  objections 
to  the  ufe  o'  heml  ck. 

On  the  furor  utcrinus,  with  new  obfervations. 

A  treatife  on  hyfteric,  nervous,  and  hypochondriacal  difeafes, 
with  numerous  prefcriptlons,  &c. 

Symptoms  and  various  complaints,  common,  to  the  nervous 
and  valetudiniirians,  &c.  under  fifty  diftindl  heads,  methodically 
arrangf-d  according  to  the  natural,  vital,  and  animal  functions, 
their  actions,  defers,  and  remedies. 
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The  fecond  volume  commences  with  a  treatife  on  madnefs 
and  fuicidvfi  in  which  many  opinions  formerly  conce  ved  on  the 
foul’s  operations  on  the  body,  and  the  body  on  the  foul,  are  re¬ 
futed ;  and  it  is  proved,  by  numerous  diffections,  that  madnefs, 
melancholy,  &c.  and  fuicide,  are  all  caufed  by  bodily  difeafe ;  and 
that  whoever  commits  Juicide  is  always  noft  compos  mentis^  and  in 
a  ftate  of  adlual  infanlty.  T  his  part  finifhe^  with  two  curious 
letters  written  by  Hippocrates  on  the  fuppofed  madnefs  of  De¬ 
mocritus,  tranllated  by  the  author  from  the  Greek,  (hewing 
fome  original  notions  on  btU  being  the  caufe  of  madnefs,  &c. 

Truth  vindicated^  or  the  fpec^fic  differences  of  mental  difeafes 
afceriained,  with  queftions  for  juries  to  determine  what  is,  and 
what  is  nor,  ?riadnejs\  with  a  brief  defeription  of  his  majefty’s 
nervous  ph^  enjy^  drawn  from  the  government  reports,  &c. 

On  convulfions  and  fpafms,  lethargy,  apoplexy,  and  palfy, 
with  feveral  new  theoretical  and  practical  ohfervations,  pre- 
feriptions,  &c.  and  the  treatife  on  dogs  fuppofed  mad\  for  in 
this  treatife  the  author  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  diforder  called 
hydrophobia  is  a  feverilh  delirium,  not  madnefs;  and  he  deli¬ 
vers  many  profound  reafonings  on  the  fubje£l,  and  (hews  the 
abfurdity  of  many  fchemes  to  cure  this  diforder,  with  new  and 
more  rational  modes  of  treatment  by  ligature,  fcarification  above 
the  bite,  ablution,  keeping  the  wound  as  a  running  fore;  and 
demonftrates,  by  diffeftions,  &c.  that  the  dfcafe'is  of  ap  itiid 
tendency,  and  requires,  bo.th  for  prevention  and  cure,  the  moft 
powerful  antlputrefcents. 

T  he  third  volume.— A  trcatlfe^n  all  the  difeafes  of  the  eyes, 
eyelids,  inflammat  ons,  blindnefs,'  &c.  from  all  tne  different 
-caufes,  and  cure,  either  by  remedies  i  teinal  and  ex  ern  I,  or  by 
operations;  with  a  variety  of  new  preferiptions  for  every  difeale 
of  the  eyes,  &c.  The  (kilful  application  of  fpectawles  to  different 
ages,  and  to  different  formed  eyes, 

A  (hort  treatife  on  '  leilricity  : 

1.  A  view  of  authors,  and  ele£ljical  operations, 

2.  The  diforders  afeertained  in  which  electricity  may  be  ufe- 
fu!,  as  palfy,  rheumatifm,  gutta  ferena,  ulcers,  &c.'  with  the 
probability  of  electricity  being  ufeful  in  pulmonary  confump- 
tions,  in  dejeCli'm  of  fpirits  from  a  north-cafterly  wind,  accom¬ 
panied  with  moiftute,  &c.  A  (hort  anatomy  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  thew.ng  where  and  how  electricity  mould  be  applied  in 
various  cafes  of  difeafe 

In  the  fourth  volume. —  i.  A  treatife  on  ulcers  and  ulcerated 
legs  without  reft,  by  removing  the  fcorbutic,  or  other  caufes, 
from  the  conftitution,  with  internal  remedies  necelTary  for  thefc 
purpofes. 
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A  treatile  on  the  caufes  and  cure  of  the  malignant,  ulcc-.  I 
'rated  fore  throat.  An  extraordinary  cure-  Objections  to  the  M 
common  methods — I'he  certain  and  fuccefsful  modes  of  curing  H 
this  diforder  applicable  to  the  cure  of  all  putrid  fevers,  yellozu  9 
fever,  fmall-pox,  with  .purples^  &c. — The  neceflary  domeftic  9 
m  nagement  of  patients  in  putrid  fore  throats  or  fevers,  with  an  9 
append  X  proving  the  fatality  of  putrid  dijeafes  to  be  often  owing  9 
to  iinpioper  treatment.  B 

l'h!s  p  irt  con  ains  the  real  caufes  of  deaths  in  fcarlet,  putrid  9 
fevers,  &c.  which  are  the  improper  ufe  of  bleedings  fweatingy  9 
giving  faline  remedies^  coolers^  diluting  drinks^  as  barley^  I 

water^  tea^  &c.— The  methods  of  treating  thefe  terrible  difeafes,  as  H 
likewife  the  jail,  hofpital,  and  all  putrid  afFe£lions,  as  fuccefsfuUy  H 
pradfifed  at  the  St.  Mary- le- Bone  Infirmary,  which,  in  all  pro-  9 
bability,  would  be  eqii  lly  efficacious  in  even  the  plague  iifelf,  9 
The  ravages  putrid  difeafes  make,  are  a  difgrace  to  the  art ;  but  9 
it  is  a  meLneholy  truth,  that,  while  obftinacy  prevails,  fays  the  I 
author,  in  favour  of  the  old  treatment  of  thefe  difeafes,  mankind 
will  l>c  facrificed,  in  appearance,  fecundum  artem^  but,  in  reality^ 
fecundurn  error  em  profundurn*  I 

Medical  Advice  to  the  Army  and  Navy^  with  Preferiptions 

in  EngUJh. 

On  difeafes  that  happen  at  fea — Pleurify  and  inflammation  of 
the  lungs — Acute  inflammatory  fever,  coughs — Of  fluxes— On 
feurvy — Remarks  on  the  clcanlinefs  of  {hips — On  the  difeafes  of 
America, the  Wed  Indies, and  hot  climates — Rules  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health  in  hot  climates,  in  all  feafons — On  intermitting 
fevers — The  putrid  nervous  fever — On  the  putrid  bilious  and 
yellow  fever — The  putrid  fore  throat — The  method  of  treating 
gun-fhot  wounds  in  hot  climates — The  locked  jaw — A  lift  of 
remedies  neceflary  for  fea  voyages,  and  hot  climates — Modes  of 
preparing  remedies — Preferiptions  for  various  purpofes  inEnglifli 
—On  the  acute  rheumatifm^the  drepfy  and  jaundice. 

This  may  be  confidered  partly  as  a  family  book.  The  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  yellow  fever^  that  has  made  fuch  havock  in  the 
Weft  Indies  and  America,  in  which  countries  the  author  has 
been,  merit  the  attention  of  all  who  wifh  to  preferve  their  health, 
or  cure  the  difeafes  of  hot  climates.  The  common  mode  of  at¬ 
tempting  the  cure  of  the  yellow  fever  is  cenfured ;  and  the  author 
produces  another,  which  has  proved  more  fuccefsful,  not  only 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  but  in  fome  few  inftances  at  the  St.  Mary- 
le-Bone  Infirmary. 
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A  Treatife  on  Diet. 

General  obfervations  on  the  defers  of  authors  on  diet — On 
digeftion  and  chylification — hunger  and  third,  &c. — how  the 
body  is  nourilhed — the  increafe  and  growth  or  the  body— the 
decreafe  of  the  body  in  old  age — defe^is  in  the  foregoing  func¬ 
tions,  which  caufe  depravations  of  the  blood,  and  various  dif- 
eafes — abfurdity  and  cruelty  of  parents  in  treating  children,  &c« 
&c. — foods  in  general — meats  and  drinks,  &c. — vegetable,  ani¬ 
mal,  &c. — culinary,  on  kitchen  furniture — vegetable  foods— 
their  virtues  and  ufi — the  abufe  of  fruits —vegetables  ufed  in 
'’times  of  fcarcity— animal  food? — ufes  and  abufe — poultry — in- 
fcid-eating  birds — fifh-eating  birds — fifh — condiments,  or  things 
ufiially  eaten  with  meats,  &c. — fait,  its  ufe  and  abufe — vinegar 
and  acids — fweet  condiments,  fugar,  &c. — waters— falubrious 
and  infalubrious— ^beer,  ales,  &c. — their  ufes  and  ill  qualities— 
iwines,  and  their  qualities— wines  faturated  with  lead,  and  noxious 
quality — how  difeoverab’e — acid  wines — fweet  acid  wines — 
auftcre  wines — French  fweet  wines — Tokay  wine — acids — fpi- 
rituous  liquors  —  milk— fweet  drinks — warm  drinks,  as  tea, 
coffee,  chocolate,  punch,  — broths  and  foups. 

Foods  for  infants,  and  diffc^rent  ages  through  life;  air,  for  the 
healthy,  fick,  valetudinarians,  and  fedentary,  and  adapted  to  the 
different  conftitutions  to  be  found  in  nature,  upon  an  entire  new 
plan,  &c.  .  * 

In  the  different  parts  of  the  volumes^  are  difperfed  feveral 
hundreds  of  diffeclions,  and  the  refult  of  fome  thoufands,  collec¬ 
tively  delivered,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  profeffion  to  advert 
to  thefe  and  fimilar  fafts,  in  order  to  aboliih  all  reafonings  that 
have  not  truth  and  demonftrations  for  their  fupport,  as  well  as 
all  pradlices  that  are  inefficacious  or  inconfiftent  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes.  The  whole  of  the  Latin  edition  of  the  Schola  Medicina^ 
icc,  now  ready  for  publication,  the  author  fays,  is  conducted  on 
this  plan;  and  it  Ts  hoped,  in  time,  the  whole  art  of  medicine 
may  fpeak  a  new  language;  a  language  hitherto  unknown, 
founded  in  demonftrative  truths  and  juft  obfervations.  If  the 
different  objedls  the  author  has  in  view  be  but  accomplifhed, 
many  profeilional  errors  will  foon  be  aboliftied,  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  experienced  phyficians,  inftead  of  receiving  unmerited 
oppofition  from  interefted  cotemporaries,  or  virulent  competi¬ 
tors,  will  be  ardently  embraced  ;  when  fa<5b,  reaforring,  and  re¬ 
peated  experience,  fhall  have  eftabliftied  tljcir  curative  utility. 
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Art.  V.  A  Treatife  on  the  Errors  and  DefeEis  of  Medical  Edu^ 
cation ;  in  which  are  contained  Ohfervations  on  the  Means  of 
correElin^  them  By  Thomas  IVtihcrs^  M,  /).  Phyftcian  to  the 
York  County  Hofpital  and  Public  Difpenfary,  pp.  134.  8vo.  2s. 
Murray,  &c.  London,  1794. 

^T^HIS  work  begins  with  an  introduction  of  nfar  twenty 
pages,  to  (hew  the  n'^ceiiity  of  lludying  medicine  as  a 
fclence,  and  the  many  diladvantagcs  a  pradticioner  muft  feel 
who  depends  only  on  his  own  experience.  After  enforcing  an 
union  of  the  clol’eft  obfervation  with  the  belt  digefted  th'rorits 
and  the  molt  fyflematic  education,  the  author  opens  his  fubjeCt 
by  remarking  th  fe  caufes  which  preclude  the  poffibility  of  the 
intenfeft  application  ever  producing  a  fuccefsful  practitioner. 
Thefc  arc  want  of  capacity,  and  want  of  health,  viz.  e  ther  an 
original  delicacy  of  conftitution,  or  a  deficiency  in  any  of  thofc 
organs  of  fenfe,  the  free  ufe  of  which  is  eflential  to  the  dilcrimi- 
nation  of  dil'eafes,  or  attendance  on  the  fick.  N^xt  follow  fome 
remarks  on  the  deficiency  of  nectfl’ary  preliminary  and  orna¬ 
mental  learning.  This  is  fiid  to  confift  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Eng^ifli  languages,  mathematics, 
hiftory,  logic,  rhet  ric,  and  belles  lettrts  ;  natural  hiftory, 
which  the  author  diftinguiihes  from  natural  philofophy  and  mo¬ 
ral  philofophy.  Thefe  remarks  are  followed  by  fome  reflections 
on  the  inconveniencies  medical  ftudents  are  liable  to  from  en¬ 
tering  at  univerfities  without  this  previous  knowledge  ;  and  alfo 
the  difadvantages  under  which  a  phyfician  muft  appear  who  is 
only  capable  of  converfing  on  his  own  profeflion.  A  caution  is 
added  againft  too  clofe  an  attention  to  any  favourite  purfuit  not 
neceflTarily  connected  with  medicine,  or  that  is  likely  to  engrofs 
the  mind  of  the  ftuJent,  whofe  ultimate  object  fhould  be  the  im¬ 
portant  fcience  he  has  undertaken. 

The  want  of  m?d  cal  leirnin'^  is  next  confidered.  This  leads 
the  author  back  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  neceflity  of  preyminary 
learning ;  after  which  he  recommends  botany  and  chemidry, 
and  dwells  longer,  in  proportion  to  their  importance,  on  ana¬ 
tomy,  materia  medica,  and  the  inftitutions  and  pr'^dtice  of  me¬ 
dicine.  Among  the  general  refledltons  which  follow  this  di- 
vifion  of  the  work,  the  author  particularly  recommends  an  at¬ 
tendance  on  medical  focieties,  as  teaching  a  young  man  to  ar¬ 
range  his  fails,  exercife  his  reafoning  powers,  and  diftrull,  or 
learn  to  eftimate  juftlv,  his  own  acquirements,  ’While  the 
clofeft  indurtry  and  appl  cation  are  again  enforced,  and  the  ftu- 
dent  is  farther  remin  1  d,  that  even  thefe,  with  the  affiftance  of 
genius,  are  infuificient  to  form  the  pradtitioner,  unlefs  fumcienc 
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time  be  allowed  for  that  progreOive  improvement,  without  which 
an  art,  altogether  practical,  can  never  be  attained. 

The  lall  divifton  of  the  work  contains  remarks  on  feme  other 
defet.is^  and  abufes  of  education^  arifing  from  various  caufes. 
Thefe  arc,  ift.  ‘  The  want  of  religious  inftruilion  the  nc- 
ceflity  of  which  the  author  much  Inlifts  upon.  2d.  ‘  The  not 
‘  fixing  at  a  proper  age  concerning  the  profeffion  to  be  fol- 
‘  lowed:*  in  this  it  is  coniidercd  not  only  as  neceflTary  for  a 
youth  to  determine  early  cn  the  prof^tiion  of  medicine,  but  alfo 
on  the  branch  of  the  profeffion  he  means  to  engage  in.  3d.  ‘  On 
‘  too  great  indulgence  in  recreations,*  fuch  as  mufic,  drawings 
dancing  fencing,  cards,  dice,  billiards,  &c.  On  thefe  fubjec^ 
we  meet  with  many  moral  remarks  on  diffipation  and  gaming, 
which,  as  Parfon  Adams  obferves,  would  not  difgracc  a  fer- 
mon.  The  medical  ftudent  is  alfo  inftrudled  what  games  of 
hazard, it  moft  becomes  him  to  attend  to.  Whift  and  quadrille 
/  are  recommended  as  the  moft  ufeful ;  piquet  and  backgammoa 
come  next  in  order,  with  many  other  equally  important  remarks. 
4thly.  Among  the  abufes  of  medical  education  is  next  enu¬ 
merated  the  attendance  on  public  lectures,  that  are  imp.’rfed  or 
incorredt.  Phis  is  rather  confidered  as  a  caution  to  the  dU 
,re6lors  of  univerfities  than  ftudents;  and  many  ufeful  hints  fol¬ 
low  relative  to  the  choice  and  conduit  of  a  profeffor.  5thly.  An 
irrefiftible  attachment  to  the  works  of  the  ancients  is  faid  greatly 
to  have  retarded  the  progrefs  of  medicine.  This  leads  the  au¬ 
thor  into  a  fort  of  very  concife  hiftory  of  the  early  ages  of  me¬ 
dicine.  “6thly.  'l'he  undue -latitude  that  is  fometime$  given  to 
the  vis  medicatrix  natura.  This  the  author  advifes  the  ftudent 
to  eftimate  with  caution,  neither  trufting  too  long  to  thofc 
fymptoms,  which  may  deceive  him,  nor  interrupting  too  early 
thofe  efforts  which  may  prove  filuiary.  ythly.  The  young 
prailitioner  is  advifed  never  to  be  backward  in  alking  the  affift- 
ance  of  his  feniors  in  all  difficult  cafes.  This  he  is  cautioned 
not  to  defer  too  long ;  and  a  variety  of  inducements  are  judi- 
cioufly  held  out  to  perfuade  him  to  repeat  them  as  often  as  he 
finds  it  neceffary.  8thly.  T  he  fe£ts  and  divifions  among  phyft- 
cians  are  faid  to  have  ever  proved  of  pernicious  confequence  to 
the  caufe  of  medicine  ;  ‘  by  promoting  a  fpirit  of  coatradi£lion, 
‘  and  preventing  free  inquiry,  diigracing  truth,  and  vi£torioufly 
‘  adopting  falf-hood.*  Hence  are  faid  to  arlfe  party  ^nimofities, 
ana  leaders  of  fects,  who  have  been  hurried  away,  by  their  un¬ 
governable  paffiens,  bey  >nd  all  bounds  of  common. decency  and 
diferetion.  Among  thefe  are  inftanced  Paracelfas,  who,  though 
a  man  of  fenfe,  had  fo  great  an  averfion  to  Galen  and  Hippo¬ 
crates,  that  he  ordered  their  writings  to  be  publicly'burnt  as 
’  ufelefs  lumber.  Lalily.  The  frequent  practice  of  regular 
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practitioners  felling  noftrums,  or  quack  medicines,  is  juflly  re* 
probated;  and  fome  remarks  follow  on  the  credulity  of  pacicntSj 
and  the  plaufibility  of  quack  medicine  venders; 

# 

Having  given  this  general  abftraft  of  the  work,  we  need 
hardly  remark  how  little  novelty  is  contained  in  it.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  find  little  to  commend,  it  muft  be  allowed  we  find  lefs 
to  object  to.  Perhaps  too  great  a  ftrefs  is  laid  on  that  general 
education,  the  attention  to  which,  confidering^  the  fliortnefs  of 
life,  is  hardly  confiftcnt  with  the  complicated  nature  of  medical 
inquiries.  To  make  the  complete  phyfician,  it  is  necefiary  the 
icience  fliould  engrofs  the  whole  man,  not  only  as  an  object  of 
emolument  and  honour,  but  of  gratification  alfo.  But  the 
pleafirig  recreation  arifing  from  the  lighter  fcienccs  is  too  apt  to 
aflFord  fources  of  amufemenr,  which  render  laborious  refearches 
into  nature  either  irkfomc,  or  at  beft  only  fecondary  objects.  It 
is  true  the  author  has  given  a  caution  againft  too  clofe  an  at-, 
tention  to  any  branch  of  learning,  merely  ornamental ;  but  if  a 
phyfician  is  to  have  a  flight  knowledge  of  them  all,  may  it  not 
endanger  that  fmatteringy  which  is  too  apt  to  make  coxcombs 
inftead  of  polifhed  gentlemen.  Perhaps  fome  of  our  readers 
will  think  the  palTage  on  Reltgio  Medici  too  long.  But  as  this 
is  not  fo  much  an  objecSt  of  criticifm  as  opinion,  we  lhall  leave 
it  to  make  a  (hort  remark  or  two  on  the  fucceeding  head. 

It  is  certainly  advifeable  for  every  practitioner  to  begin  his 
ftudies  at  as  early  an  age  as  poffible :  but  many  valuable  practi¬ 
tioners  have  undertaken  the  profellion  at  a  late  period.  Among 
thefe  may  be  reckoned  the  illuftrious  Boerhaave,  and  the  late, 
ingenious  Dr.  John  Jebb.  We  (hould  ftill'  more  object  to  the 
author^s  opinion,  that  the  diftincl  branch  of  the  future  practi-- 
tioner  fliould  be  determined  on  at  an  early  period  of  his  ftudies. 
It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  but  the  fame  courfe  of  ftudies 
{hould  be  purfued  by  the  phyfician,  the  furgeon,  and  even  the 
apothecary.  To  each  is  the  health  of  their  patients  entrufted  ; 
and  no  precife  line  can  be  drawn  between  cafes  acute  and 
chronic,  chirurgicai  and  medical.  A  ftudeiit  properly  inftrucled 
will  qualify  himfelf  for  either  department,  and,  according  as  his 
profpefts  or  inclination  may  afterwards  fix  him,  will  dire£l  his 
*  future  applications.  The  remarks  on  what  the  author  calls  the 
irrefiftible  attachment  to  the  works  of  the  ancients,  are  much 
.  out  of  time.  That  blind  attachment  is  no  longer ;  and  perhaps 
the  fault  of  the  prefent  day  i^,  that  Hippocrates  is  not  fuffitiently 
attended  to.  Nor  can  we,  with  any  fatisfaflion,  fee  the  names 
of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  alTociated  together,  as  if  equally  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  ftudenl’s  attention.  VV^e  truft  his  profeflpr  will 
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teach  him  better.  ,  As  to  the  and  their  leaders  among 

phyficians,  we  think  our  author  again  fomewhac  out  of  time. 
Tliat  there  is  too  great  a  refpe£l  paid  to  names  in  medicine,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  fciences,  is  certainly  true;  and  not  lefs  fo \ 
that  there  is  a  difpofition  to  undervalue  the  real  difcoverers  of 
truth.  This  is  ib  natural  in  old  praditioners,  and  even  pro- 
feflbrs,  that  no  one  can  either  wonder  at  or  doubt  it.  The  ad¬ 
vice,  therefore,  to  the  medical  lludent  (hould  be,  to  take  care 
how  he  is  led  away,  by -great  names,  to  adopt  opinions  founded 
on  fa£ts  he  ought  carefully  to  examine  for  himfelf ;  or  how  he 
gives  credit  to  the  reprefentation  given  by  profeiTors  of  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  other  writers  or  teachers,  without  reading  or  hearing 
them  himfelf.  It  cannot  be  queftioned  but  that  many  early 
mifconceptions  are  formed  by  the  reprefentation  of  profeflbrs, 
which  are  never  after  obliterated.  We  would  therefore  parti¬ 
cularly  caution  young  ftudents  to  confider  their  profeflbrs  not 
f  as  the  men  who  are  to  teach  them  a  fcience  which  can  only  be 
learned  by  praftice  and  obfervation,  but  as  guides  to  facilitate 
and  diret^  their  fludies. 


;  Art.  VI.  Experiments  0)1  the  Generation  of  Air  from  IVateri  to 
^ '  which  are  prefixed^  Experiments  relating  to  the  Decompojition  of 
Aephlogijlicated  and  injiammable  Air.  From  the  Philfophical 
^vanfatYions^  VoL  hXXXI.  p*  213.  'By  'Jojeph  Prie/iley^ 
LL.D.  F,  R*  S.  iifr.  p.  39.  8vo.  is.  Johnfon.  Lon¬ 
don,  1 794. 

'T^HIS  fhort. pamphlet  Dr.  Prieftley  dedicates  to  the  members 
of  the  Lunar  Society  at  Birmingham  ;  a  fqciety  into  which 
religion  and  politics  had  no  admiffion,  philofophy  alone  en- 
grofling  their  attention ;  the  lofs  of  which  the  Doctor. regrets, 
as  well  as  the  occafion  of  it. 

The  experiments  are  prefaced  by  the  Do£lor^s  reafon  for 
publilhing  them  in  this  manner,  without  ofFering  them  to  the 
Royal  Society,  as  ufual ;  which  is,  that  two  of  his  friends,  men 
of  relpeftability,  having  the  moft  ample  teftimonials  in  their 
favour,  or  recommended  by  others,  the  moft  fcientific  members 
of  the  Society,  as  well  as  by  himfelf,  having  been  rejected  by 
the  Society,  merely  on  account  of  their  political  principles,  the 
Doftor  concluded,  that  any  communication  from  him  would  be 
no  longer  acceptable.  To  thefe  experiments  are  prefixed  the 
Doftor's  laft  communication  to  the  Royal  Society;  as  he 
wifhes  this  publication  to  contain  all  his  papers  not  contained 
in  the  laft  edition  of  his  philofoph'cal  works,  In  three  volumes, 
or  in  his  hiftory  of  cleftricity :  and  whatever  he  may 
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publifh  of  this  kind,  he  propofes  to  give  in  the  fame  form,  that 
the  different  articles  may  in  time  make  another  volume. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  give  a  particular  analyfis  of  the  paper  of 
experiments  relating  to  the  decompofition  of  dephlogifticated 
and  inflammable  air ;  that  haying  been  already  fome  time  before 
the  public  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions:  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  fay,  that  in  it  the  Doctor  chiefly  labours  to  fupport  the  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  pure  water  be  ever  formed 
by  the  union  of  dephlogifticated  and  inflammable  air;  but  that 
it  is,  perhaps,  more  probable,  that  water  is  only  the  bafts  of  thofe 
kinds  of  air,  as  well  as  of  every  other. 

The  prefence  of  phlogifticated  air,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  he 
proves  to  be  not  necefl'ary  to  the  produdion  of  the  acid,  which 
the  Doctor  had  always  found  in  the  refiduum,  when  thofe  two 
airs  were  exploded  together ;  and,  when  purpofely  mixed  with 
them,  it  remained  unaltered  by  the  procefs. 

He  next  obferves,  that  if  there  be  a  furplus  of  dephlogifticated 
air,  the  refult  is  always  the  acid  liquor;  th.t,  on  the  contrary^ 
if  there  be  a  furplus  of  inflammable  air,  the  refult  of  the  explo- 
fion  is  Amply  water ;  but  coofefies  that  he  is  by  no  means  able 
to  aflign  any  reafon  for  this  difference. 

The  Doctor  then  gives  his  experiments  on  the  generation  of 
air  from  water,  which  he  thinks  give  fome  infighc  into  the 
conftitutional  difterence  between  vapour  and  air ;  and  alfo  into 
the  origin  of  our  atmofphere. 

He  obferves  that  heat^  in  a  latent  or  fixed  ftate,  is  effential  to 
the  conftitution  of  all  kinds  of  air,  as  feems  to  be  generally  taken 
for  granted;  and  that,  in  fome  procelfes  for  the  forniiation  of 
dephlogifticated  air,  light  is  equally  neceffary. 

.The  circumftance  which  led  the  Doftor  to  give  particular 
attention  to  this  fubjeft  was,  that,  in  diftilling  a  large  q’lantity 
of  water,  he  found  that  air  was  produced  uniformly  to  the  laft; 
and  confequently  was  not  merely  expelled  by  heat  from  the 
water,  but  was  adtually  formed  in  the  procefs:  and,  in  the 
fubfequen't  experiments,  he  found  that  when  fteam  was  made  to 
iffue  from  the  end  of  a  tube,  and  was  received  in  water,  every 
bubble  of  fteam  collapfed  into  a  fmall  bubble  of  permanent  air, 
generally  much  purer  than  common  air,  and  not  a  mixture  of 
dephlogifticated  and  inflammable  air;  for,  in  that  cafe,  a  lighted 
candle  would  have  produced  an  explofion;  inftead  of  which  it 
burned  exadily  as  in  atmofpheric  air,  only  fomething  belter. 

When  the  fteam  was  made  to  iffue  from  under  mercury,  the 
quantity  of  air  produced  was  greatly  diminiftied  ;  and  when  the 
pipe  was  covered  with  water,  fo  that  the  fteam  was  condenfed 
before  it  reached  the  orifice,  little  or  no  air  was  produced :  but 
when  the  end  only  of  the  tube  was  covered  with  water,  at  a 

‘  medium 
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tnedium  between  and  of  the  bulk  of  the  water,  ifluing 
from  it  in  the  ftate  of  lleain,  was  converted  into  air ;  and,  in 
general,  more  air  was  produced  when  the  fteam  was  made  to 
pifs  through  a  red-hot  well- glazed  earthen  or  copper  tube,  filled 
with  bits  of  earthen  ware. 

In  order  to  afeertain  whether  the  air  produced  was  really 
formed  from  the  water,  or  only  expelled  from  an  intimate  union 
with  it,  the  Dodfor  contrived  to  ufe  the  fame  water  repeatedly, 
confined  by  mercury.  ^He  filled  long  glafs  tubes,  clofcd  at  one 
end,  partly  with  Water  and  partly  with  mercury,  the  open  ends 
being  immerJed  in  mercury.  The  water  in  the  tubes,  above 
the  mercury,  being  converted  into  fteam,  by  means  of  heat, 
every  bubble  of  fteam  col.lapfed  into  a  bubble  of  permanent  air; 
and  when  that  was  thrown  out,  by  repeating  the  procefs,  more 
air  was  always  generated ;  and  the  longer  the  tubes  had  been 
expofed  to  heat,^  the  more  air  was  found  in  them;  and,  that  the 
common  atmofphere  might  have  no  accefs,  the  air  was  let  out 
when  the  open  ends  of  the  tubes  were  immerfed  in  mercury.  In 
fltort,  the  Doctor  could  hot  help  concluding,  that  the  whole  of 
any  quantity  of  water  is  convertible  into  air  by  means  of  heat; 
for,  from  fubfequent  experiments  in  veflels  and  tubes. perftdlly 
opaque,  he  found  that  li^ii  was  not  neceflary  in  the  procefs. 

!  Agitation  greatly  promotes  the  difeharge  of  air  from  water, 
when  the  air  iffues  not  from  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  glafs, 
but  from  all  the  interior  parts  of  the  water:  and  the  fulj  efFe£fs 
of  the  agitation  does  not  appear  immediately,  but  about  half  a 
minute  after;  and  in  this  cafe  light  feems  to  have  no  influence. 
The  Do£for  thus  proceeds,  p.  37  *  ‘  Since  the  atmofphere  con- 

*  fifis  of  both  dephlogifticatcd  and  phlogifticated  air, or  fomething 

^  equivalent  to  a  mixture  of  the  two,  it* is  evident,  from  the 
‘  preceding  experiments,  that  (unlefs  we  can  fuppqfe  both  the 
^  and,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  the  antiphlogijiic  principle,  to 

^  pafs  through  the  glafs  together  with  heat)  water  muft  contain 
‘  both  thofe  elementary  ingredients;  w'hich  is  an  idea  which 
^  neither  myfelf  nor  the  French  chemifts  had  formed  of  it; 

*  fince,  according  to  them,  it  confifls  of  dephlogifticatcd  and 

*  inflammable  air;  and  phlogiflicated  air  (or,  as  they  call  it, 

‘  azote)  is  a  fimplc  element,  not  contained  in  water,*  &c. 

He  concludes  with  obferving,  thit  the  conftitutional  dif¬ 
ferences  of  natural  fubftances  depend  as  much  upon  the  mode  of 
arrangement  of  their  elements,  as  upon  the  elements  themfeivcs, 
concerning  whiqh  we  know  nothing;  and  by  what  means  wc 
can  ever  come  at  the  knowledge  of  it,  he  confelTes  he  has  not 
the  leaft  idea. 

Dr.  Prieftley,  in  the  papers  of  experiirent?,  of  which  an 
analyfis  is  now  given,  feems  to  be  fo  bewildered  in  uncertainties, 

as 
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as  to  have  fometimes  forgotten  to  make  ufe  of  his  rcafon ;  hence 
he  raifes  difficulties  w^here  none  exift,  and  draws  conclufions 
which  his  own  experiments  and  his  own  words  contradi£l. 

He  fays,  p.  ii,  ‘  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the 

*  experiments,  &c.  are  decifive  in  favour  of  the  compofiiion  of 

*  an  acid  from  dephlogifticated  and  inflammable  air  ;  and,  therc- 

*  fore,  that  the  opinion  of  thofe  two  kinds  of  air  neceflarily 

*  coinpofing  cannot  be  well-founded and  again,  p.  12, 

he  fays,  *  what  I  {hall  now  alledge,  however,  will  make  it  very 

*  doubtful,  whether  pure  water  be  ever  formed  by  the  union  of 

*  dephlogifticated  and  inflammable  air.*  And  then  he  tells  us, 
p.  16,  17,  &c.  that  he  can,  at  will,  either  produce  water,  or  an 
acid,*  from  the  decompofition  of  dephlogifticated  and  inflamma¬ 
ble  air ;  and  that  an  acid  is  only  produced  when  there  is  not  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  inflammable  air  mixed  with  the  dephlo- 
gifticated  air.  Water,  then,  is  confeflTedly  produced  by  the  com- 
buftion  of  dephlogifticated  and  inflammable  air ;  and  that  water 
only  obtains  a  fmall  portion  of  uncombined  acid  when  there  i$ 
more  dephlogifticated  air  than  the  inflammable  air  is  capable  of 
faturating.  It  appears  equally  furprifing  that  Dr.  Prieftley 
fliould  not  fee  the^fimple  truth,  as  that  he  (hould  fo  palpably 
contradidl  himfclf;  for  dephlogifticated  air  certainly  does  hold 
an  acid  as  its  bafis,  as  is  evident,  analytically,  from  its  decom- 
pofition  by  phofphorus,  fulphur,  &c.  &c.  and,  fynthetically, 
from  its  being  fo  readily  formed  of  nitrous  acid  wheii  expofed  to 
the  aftion  of  hre  or  light.  When,  therefore,  it  is  exploded  with 
an  infufficient  proportion  of  inflammable  air,  it  produces  water 
with  an  evident  acidity ;  but  when  there  is  a  fufficient  propor¬ 
tion  of  inflammable  air,  they  together  form  pure  water  ;  the  in¬ 
flammable  air  being  then  capable  of  neutralifing  all  the  acid  in 
the  dephlogifticated  air. 

This  is  not  only  evident  to  every  one  who  will  think  for  him¬ 
fclf,  but  it  is  alfo  perfeftly  ccnfiftent  with  what  is  known  to 
every  .chemift,  that  an  alkali  will  faturate  an  acid;  for  that  the 
inflammable  air  contains  an  alkali  as  its  bafis,  needs  no  further 
proof  than  this,  that  volatile  alkali,  by  means  of  heat,  may  be 
converted  into  pure  inflammable  air;  therefore  there  is  nothing 
furprifing  in  its  neutralifing  the  acid  in  dephlogifticated  air, 
when  they  are  mixed  in  juft  proportions.  Since,  therefore,  the 
bafis  of  dephlogifticated  air  is  demonftrably  an  acid,  and  alkali 
can  be  readily' formed  into  inflammable  air,  their  combining 
with  each  other,  fo  as  to  form  the  neutral  refiduum,  v(rater,  is 
not  only  known  as  a  fadt,  but  is  alfo  evident  as  a  confequence; 
and,  as  the  weight  of  the  water  produced  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  acid  and  alkali  thofe  airs  are  known  to  contain  as  their 
bafis,  the  Dodor  has  no  foundation  whatever  forfuppofing  that 
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the  water  produced  was  contained  in  the  gafes,  as  their  bafcs^ 
and  was  all  that  gave  them  weight. 

With  refpect  to  the  convertibility  of  water  into  atmofpheric 
air  by  means  of  heat,  Dr.  Prieftley  only  relates  the  experiments, 
from  which  he  concludes,  that  water  may  be  entirely  converted 
into  a  permanent  air,  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  of  the  ^t- 
mofphere;  without  attempting  to  explain  it  by,  or  rec  )jicile  it 
with,  his  own  theory,  if  fuch  he  can  be  faid  to  have.  He.  how¬ 
ever,  briefly  (hews,  that  it  is  contradidlory  to  the  principles  of 
M.  Lavoifier  5  becaufe,  according  to  his  theory,  azote^  or 
phlogifticatcd  air,  does  not  enter  into  the  compofit.on  of  water; 
but  if  water  is  convertible,  by  means  of  caloric,  into  atmofpheric 
air,  and  that  is  compofed  of  azote  and  oxygen  with  caloric ; 
then  azote  does  enter  into  the  compofition  of  water;  and  confe- 
quently  M.  Lavoifier’s  theory  is  erroneous,  and  his  laboured 
nomenclature  a  little  premature. 

Hf  we  divert  ourfelves  of  every  theory,  and  think- with  the 
mind  unbiafled,  perhaps  the  difficulty,  in  this  cafe,  may  not  be 
fo  great  as  it  appears  to  be.  Dephlogirticated  and  inflammable 
air  produce,  by  being  exploded  together,  h  at  and  water— water 
and  heat  together  form  dephlogirticated  and  phlogirticated  air— 
the  difference  then  appears  to  be,  that,  by  the  explofion  of  in¬ 
flammable  air  with  dephlpgirticated  air  to  form  w  ter,  that  in¬ 
flammable  air  is  converted  into  phlogifticatcd  air,  or  into  fome- 
tbing  eafily  converted  into  phlogifticatcd  air ;  which  is  by  no 
means  an  unufual .  occurr^ce,  as  is^  evident  from  feme  ©f  the 
experiments  which  Dr.  Prieftley  at  prefent  offers  to  our  con- 
fideration,  particularly  at  p.  17. — In  fa£f,  there  are  many  argUr 
ments  to  be  brought  to  fupport  the  opinion,  that  phlogifticatcd 
and  inflammable  airs  are  formed  of  the  fame  principles,  only  in 
different  proportions;  and  the  principle  forming  the  bafis  of 
each  is,  meft  probably,  the  alkaline  principle;  for  volatile  alkali 
may  be  readily  converted  into  inflammable  air  ;  and  phlogifti- 
cated  air  is  confeffedly  one  conftituent  part  of  volatile  alkali ; 
and  by  the  French  chemifts  is  eftimated  as  fqur-fifehs  of  the 
Whole,  the  other  part  being  inflammable  air. 

With  refpeef  to  what  Dr.  Prieftley,  towards  the  conclufion  of 
his  paper,  hints  at  about  a  phlogiftic  and  antiphlogiftic  principle, 
and  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  bodies,  we  can 
only  fay,  that  it  reminds  us  of  the  tradl  on  the  Properties  of 
Matter,  &c.  of  which  we  gave  an  account  in  our  Review  for 
May  laft:  and  it  is  not  a  little  Angular,  that  the  phloj^iftic  and 
antiphlogiftic  principles  here  hinted  at,  and  the  mode  of  arrange- 
tnent  of  elementary  principles  here,  fo  ftrongly  infifted  4>n,  are 
the  very  bafes  upon  w^hich  the  theory  delivered  in  that,  and 
fome  preceding  works  by  the  fame  author,  is  founded ;  and 
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fincc  Dr.  Prieftley  is  fo  fully  convinced  of  the  neceffary  Impcf- 
feftions  of  modern  theories,  in  general,  on  account  of  their 
neglc<5ting  fo  important  a  confideration  as  that  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  principles  of  bodies^  wc  recommend  that  theory  to 
his  attention,  as  being  the  only  one  in  which  the  peculiar  ar¬ 
rangement  of  matter  is  attended  to  as  an  efleatial  confideration. 

-  —  - — ^ ‘ — - -  •  -  ■  ■  — ^ 

Art.  VII.  Rudiments  of  ancient  ArchiteSlure ;  containing  an  ' 
hiftorical  Account  of  ths  Five  Orders^  xvith  their  Preportionsy 
and  Examples  of  each  from  Antiques ;  alfo  Extra^s  from  Vitru^ 
viuSy  Piinyy  relative  to  the  Buildings  of  the  Ancients  % 
Calculated  for  the  life  of  thofe  who  wifl)  to  attain  a  fummary 
Knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Architecture.  With  a  Dictionary 
of  Perms.  Illujirated  with  Eleven  Plates,  pp.  117.  Large 
ovo.  Fine  Paper.  .  6sk  in  Boards.  Taylor,  at  his  Archi- 
teftuial  Library^  Holborn,  London,  1794. 

A  RCHITECTURE,  as  a  liberal  fcicnce,  and  confidered 
as  cohnedled  with  the  fiudy  of  antiquities,  is  a  fubje£l  on 
which  every  perfon  of  taftc  and  reading,  at  feme  time  or  other, 
has  occafion  for  information;  yet  that  precifion  in  rules,  neceffary 
to  a  profeflional  man,  is  not  the  kind  of  knowledge  wanted,  but 
fomething  more  general,  which  will  not  fatigue  the  mind  to 
underftand,  or  burthen  the  memory  to  recollect.  This  book, 
accordingly,  intended  f  t  the  gentleman  rather  than  the  artift, 
contains  an  expofition  of  what  is  neceffary  to  be  known  by  onc,‘ 
whofe  deure  is  rather  general  information,  than  of  the  minut'se 
of  the  fcience.  Such  was  the  author’s  defign;  and  he  has  exe¬ 
cuted  it  in  a  very  natural,  elegant,  and  interelHng  manner. 

In  this  fecond  edition,  the  hiftory.of  the  progrefs  of  architec¬ 
ture  and  of  the  five  orders^  is  confiderably  augmented. ,  In  this 
alfo  there  is  a  very  entertaining,  and  indeed  ufeful  defcripiion  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  houfes  and  villas ;  which  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  colledfrj  into,  one  point  of  view.— ^To  the  didlionary, 
befides  many  other  articles,  is  added,  an  accurate  ichnographical 
defeription  of  the  moft  celebrated  Greek  and  Roman  ftruclures; 
to  render  which  completely  ufeful,  the  proper  names  of  parts 
are  retained,  and  printed  in  italics.— There  is  a  portrait  in  the 
title-page  of  the  celebrated  James  Stuart,  Efq.  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Athenian  Stuart  \  which  is  - copied  from  an  im- 
prefiion  of  a  plate  intended  for  his  promifed  volume.  The  au¬ 
thor,  from  a  perfonal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Stuart,  is  enabled  to 
declare,  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  good  likenefs ;  and  we  can 
affirm,  that  the  traits  are  well  marked  and  very,  expreffive. 
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Art*  VIII.  An  Agricultural  DUfionary^  conftjling  of  ExtraSft 
from  the  mo/i  celebrated  Authors  and  Papers,  By  fobn  Monk 
(late  of  the  l()th  of  Light  Dragoons)^  of  Bears  Combe,^  near 
*  King's  Bridge^  Sevan,  Three  Volumes  U£lavo,  The  I.  and 
II.  Vols.  pp.  756.  The  Third  Volume  in  the  Prefs,  to  be 
delivered  gratis  to  the  Purchafers  of  thefe.  White,  Lon« 
don,  1794* 

'hETIREMENTi  and  an  inclination  to  the  ftudy  of  huf- 
bandry,  led  Mr.  Monk  to  collect,  under  their  different 
heads,  what  numerous  authors,  the  moft  efteemed,  had  written 
toncerning  each  particular  .branch  of  agriculture.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  fire  at  Mr.  Woodfall’s,  the  printer,  this  work 
would  have  been  completed  in  December  laft.  Mr.  Monk, 
therefore,  begs  the  indulgence  of  his  fubferibers,  for  a  fhort 
time,  to  finifh  the  third  volume,  and  aflures  them  that  no  pains 
fhall  be  wanting  to  render  it  worthy  of  their  countenance  and 
fupport;  '  '  , 

Among  the  numerous  farmers  and  experimenters  in  huf- 
bandry  quoted  by  this  compiler,  are,  Mr:  Duckittj  of  Eflier- 
Placej  whbnt  he  calls  the  Prince  of  Farmers;  the  writers  in 
the  Bath  papers,  in  .  which  find  a  great  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  accurately  made,  and  their  refults  with  equal  accuracy 
related  ;  the  Farmer’s  Magazine;  Scotch  Hufbandry;*  the  Far¬ 
mer’s  Calendar ;  Mufeiim  Rullicum.;  the  Society  of  Arts,  I^on- 
don ;  &c.  &c.  But  the  moft  copious  foufee,  and  undoubtedly 
One  of  the  moft  falutary,  of  his  information,  is,  the  Bath  papers. 
There  are  alfo  many  travellers  quoted;  and  authors  on  agricul¬ 
ture  by  profeflion  ;  as  Young,  Marfhall,  Mills^  Hunter,  An- 
derfon,  &c. 

This  chfs  of  farmers,  if  farmers  they  may  really  be  called, 
are. exceedingly  liable  to  be  impoftd  oii  in  thofe  accounts  which 
they  pick  up  in  their  excurfions  (when  they  really  make  them), 
on  which  they  build  their  theories,  and  are  necellarily  ignorant 
of  a  thoufand  local  cifcumftarices,'  known  only  .to  the  pracfticai 
hufbandmatl,  who  refides  for  years  on  the  feerie,  and  amidft  the 
fubje(fts  of  his  inquiry*  The  natural  elpriicnts  are  blended  to¬ 
gether  in  fuch  bodndlefs  variety  of  commixture,  that  agricul¬ 
tural  fcience  has  but  few  abftradions.  It  is  not  like  mathema¬ 
tics,  mechanics,  or  mefaphyfics,  every  where  the*  fame.  For 
this  reafon  we  are  fomewhat  diftruftful  of  travelling,  or  rather 
galloppihg  authors  in  hufbandry;  who,  by  a  kind  of  eledtive 
Stttraftioii,  are  attached  to  every  thing  they  hear,  that  feems  to 
fupport  their  favourite  bypothefis;  and  place  molt  confidence  in 
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thofc  gentlemen  who  are  neither  anxious  to  fupport  theories,  nof 
to  make  voluminous  publications;  but  who,  withmodeft  brevity, 
relate  fa£ls,  with  all  circumftances  by  which  they  could  poflibly 
be  afFefted. 

Mr.  Monk,  on  the  whole,  has  made  a  judicious  feleftion,  and 
one  that  is  worthy  of  credit;  We  think  it,  however,  even  a 
moral  duty  to  obierve,  that  our  author  or  authors  do  not  feem 
to  be  fenfible  how  pernicious  to  certain  natures  is  the  raw  po¬ 
tato,  and  the  juice  or  broth  of  that  fpecies  of  the  folanum. 
Above  twelve  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  a  great  dearth  of  corn, 
the  poor  people,  particularly  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  fub- 
fifted  chiefly  on  potatoes.  And  the  way  in  which  they  prepared 
them  for  dinner  was,  to  boil  them  up  in  a  pot  or  kettle,  with 
peafe  or  grits,  or  a  little  barley,  and  fome  coleworts,  or  kail. 
Though  the  broth,  from  the  juice  of  the  potato,  was  blackifh, 
the  poor  people  perfevered  in  taking  it;  and  a  general  and  very 
mortal  flux  was  the  confequence.-— A  gentleman,  who  had  been 
bred  to  the  knowledge  of  niedicine,  and  had  a  turn  for  natural 
billory*,  knowing  how  inefFedlual  reafoning  and  remonftration 
would  be  with  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  obftinate  people,  took 
two  lean  pigs,  and  fed  the  one  with  boiled  potatoes  only,  and  a 
little  water  from  the  pump  or  well :  the  other  with  raw 
potatoes,  giving  it,  for  drink,  the  blackifli  water  in  which  the 
potatoes  had  been  boiled  that  fed  the  other.  The  hog  that  was 
fed  with  the  boiled  potatoes  grew  fat,  and  was  excellent  pork ; 
that  to  which  the  raw  potatoes,  with  the  juice  of  the  boiled,' was 
given,  pined  away,  and  at  laft  aftually  died. — The^ people  were 
taught  by  this  experiment,  to  throw  away  the  water  in  which 
they  boiled  their  potatoes.  And  it  (hews,  that  though  the  de¬ 
leterious  quality  of  the  juice  of  the  potato  may  be  qualified 
and  correfted,  like  other  poifons,  by  mixture  with  other  fub- 
ftances,  caution  (hould  be  obferved  in  the  u(e  of  this  food,  whe¬ 
ther  adminiftered  to  man  or  to  beaft.  And  the  cheap  foup  pre- 
feribed  p.  336,  Vol.  II.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clofe,  would  be  more 
nourifhing  and  falutary,  if  the  potatoes  were  firft  boiled,  and 
added  to  the  other  ingredients  in  frefh  water  afterwards. — It  is 
common  for  w’orking  people,  in  this  country,  to  fend  a  piece  of 
meat  to  be  baked  in  the  oven,  with  a  great  quantity  of  raw  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  pan  under  it.  They  (hould  undoubtedly  firft  boil 
the  potatoes. 

•  The  late  Anthony  Murray,  Efq.  of  Crieff,  in  North  Britain. 
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Art.  IX.  TToe  Progrefs  of  the  Chrtjlian  Religion  \  a  Sermon^ 
preached  before  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Chrijiian 
Knowledge.,  at  their  Anniverfary  Meeting  in  the  High  Church 
of  Edinburgh,  May  30,  I793>  by  Thomas  Hardy,  D.  D.  one  of 
the  Minifiers  of  the  City,  and  Regius  Profejfor  of  Divinity  and 
Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory  in  the  Univerftty  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  72.  > 
8  VO.  Edinburgh,  1792. 

The  multitude  of  focieties  more  or  lefs  connected  with  re¬ 
ligious  purpofes,  the  recurrence  of  public  falls  and  other 
ceremonies,  joined  to  the  fuppofed  neceffity  of  paying  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  preacher  employed  on  thefe  occafions,  give  rife 
to  the  publication  of  a  vail  number  of  Angle  fermons  every  year, 
and  of  courfe  create  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  reviewers.  Happy 
were  it  for  us,  if  the  quality  of  thefe  produdlions  bore  any  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  number.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe, 
tfiat  we  know  of  no  kind  of  works  more  generally  infipid  and 
uninterefting  than  thefe ;  and  we  are  fully  perfuaded,  that  if  the 
bulk  of  them  had  \yjcn  delivered  on  any  other  fubjedl  than  r^- 
Imon^  no  audience  would  have  fat  to  hear  them  to  an  end  ;  and  • 
.  the  orator  would  have  incurred  deferved  cenfure,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  thanked,' and  being  requefted  to  print  his  trifling  and  frothy 
diicourfe.  .  . 

This  exordium  may  lead  the  reader  to  fuppofe,  that  we  in-* 
elude  the  prefent  fermon  in  the  number  of  thole  that  cumber  the 
ground  of  literature.  But  the  reverfe  is  the  cafe.  We  mean 
to  mark  it  as  a  bright  exception ;  a  performance  equally  fuperior 
in  ftyle  and  matter ;  a  fragrant  myrtle,  which  has  refrelhed  us 
in  the  midft  of  the  barren  wildernefs.  *  ‘  . 

From  the  text,  Heb.  ii.  8,  ‘  But  now  we  fee  not  yet  all 
‘  things  put  under  him/  the  author  traces,  I.  The  caufes  of 
the  fuccefs  of  Chriftianity  in  the  firft  ages,  which  he  aferibes 
jointly  to  miracles,  and  the  intrinfic  excellence  of  the  fyftem  ; 
illuftrating  both  points  with  elegance  and  force ;  II.  The  caufes 
of  the  fufpenfion  of  its  progrefs,  which  he  dates  to  be  the  ill- 
judged  interference  of  the  Chriftian  emperors,  who  forced  mul¬ 
titudes  of  pagans  into  the  church  before  they  either  underftodd, 
or  really  believed,  the  genuine  doftrines  of  Chriftianity;  the 
elevation  of  the  clergy  to  power,  ‘  by  which  the  teachers  of  the 
‘  humble  religion  of  Jefus  were  transformed  into  an  ambitious 
‘  priefthood  the  corruption  of  Chriftianity  by  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  ceremonies,  and  ‘,the  introduclion  of  dark,  theories 
‘  imported  from  the  academies  of  the  Egyptian  fophifts  ;* 
III.  The  prefent  afpeft  of  the  Chriftian  world,  which  he  con- 
fiders  as  highly  favourable  to  the  future  progrefs  of  Chriftianity, 
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and  the  *  putting  all  things  under  Jefus/  becaufe  learning  i$ 
almoft  wholly  confined  to  Chriftian  nations;  Chriftians  are 
growing  more  tolerant  amongft*  themfelyes ;  the  commerce  of 
the  world  is  in  the  hands  of  Chriftians,  &c.  He  concludes  with 
feveral  ingenious  obfervations  on  the  mode  of  conducting 
miftions  amongft  uncivilifed  iiations,  fo  as  to  enfure  their 
fuccefs. 

On  every  topic  he  has  touched,  Dr.  Hardy  merits  the  praife 
of  ingenuitv;  and  we  readily  allow  it  to  him  even  where  we 
arc  not  entirely  of  his  opinion.  He  combats  with  ability  the 
opinion,  that  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  civilifatfon  is  necellary 
to  prepare  a  people  for  Chriftianity ;  afTerting,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  Chriftian  religion  has  every  quality  to  fit  it  for  an  uni- 
vcrfal  religion,  and  ‘  applies  alike  to  the  families  of  the  fimple 
^  hunters  in  the  wildernefs,  of  the  fticpherds  on  their  moun- 
^  tains*  of  the  polilbed  citizen,  of  the  freeman,  and  the  flave.^ 
He,  indeed,  inverts  the  argument,  and  contends,  ‘  that  the  aid 
^  of  .Chriftianity  feems  to*  be  neceffary  to  facilitate  this  change 

*  of  fituatlon  to  civil  life,  inftead  of  depending  for  its  own  re-* 

*  ception  on  the  previous  accomplifliment  of  that  change.* 

He  reafons  with  ability  againft  the  notion,  that  fuperftition  is 
requifite  in  human  life,  and  that  a  fimple  and  rational  religion 
cannot  attraCl  or  fix  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Reformers,  he  ftiews, 
have  been  deftroyed  by  the  machinations  of  the  few,  who  were 
interefted  to  keep  up  abufes,  while  they  have  always-  been 
kindly  received,  and  eagerly  liftened  to,  by  the  people  when 
left  to  thcmfelves.  This  is  illuftrated  by  the  hiftory  of  Zo- 
roafter,  Confucius,  and  the  reformers  from  popery.  The 
dreadful  confequences  pf  fuperftition  in  France  he  thus  deli¬ 
neates;  ‘  The  philofophers,  confounding  Chriftianity  with  its 
f  abufes,  drew  their  premifes  .from  the  latter  to  dlfcredit  both. 
‘  The  people,  not  knowing  what  religion  in  its  fimplicity  was, 

*  felt  the  force  of  the  argument  which  oppofed  the  national  fu- 

*  perdition,  and  were  convinced  that  its  principles  were  abfurd, 
‘  its  fervice  trifling,  and  its  arrangements  pricftcraft.  They 

*  thought  that  this  was  religion  that  had  beeii  refuted,  and  they 
f  threw  the  whole  away:  It  was  then  that  God  Almighty  was 

*  renounced  iti  the  National  Aflirpbly;  that  civil  blood  ftreamed 

*  without  remorfe ;  and  that  the  poignard  becanae  the  law  of  the 

*  people.  The  judicial  principle  of  Providence  enters  into  the 
f  connexion  of  caufe  and  efFedt  in  the  fate  of  nations.  The 
f  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  revocation  of  the  edidt 

*  of  Nantes,  were  deeds  of  enormous  facrilege ;  they  are  in  the 

*  book  of  remembrance,  and  in  the  feries  of  caufation  j  they 
5  crulhed  the  regenerating  iriflucnce  of  fpiritual  freedom,  they 

*  added  ferocity  to  the  national  charadler,  and  taught  the  people 
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<  the  Icflbns  of  murder  and  cxterrnination,  as  the  tr^tmcnt  of 
‘  the  weaker  party :  and  dreadful  has  the  application  been.  The 
‘  heavens  ftill  lower  over  the  fccne  ;  the  end  is  not  jet,  7  o  a 
‘  thinking  Chriftian  there  remains  only  this  confolatiori)  that 
K  all  things  fhall  work  together  for  good ;  that  the  over-ruling 

<  prov'dence  of  God  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  pra}fe  him; 

‘  and  that  in  his  own  unfearchable  ways  he  will  accomplilh  his 
‘  preparations  for  the.  reign  of  virtue  in  ages  of  peace/  » 

The  following  fentiments  do  honour  to  the  author’s  liberality 
of  mind:  ^  Would  to  God  we  could  fay,  that  in  this  nation,  at 
‘  Icaft,  favoured  as  it  has  been  of  Heaven,  the  fpirit  of  anti- 
^  chrift  (perfecution)  is  extindt. — Chriftianity  has  received  ^ 

‘  new  affront,  and  we  mull  yet  bluih  in  filence  under  the  re- 
^  cent  recolledlion  of  the  fcenes  at  Birmingham  and  its  neigh- 
‘  bourho(  d,  within  thefe  two  years,  where  fierce  incendiaries 
‘  affumed  the  chara£fer  of  churchmen,  and  abufed  the  venerable 

*  fabric  of  the  Englilh  eftabliftiment,  by  pretending  that  its 

*  honour  and  interell  were  the  motive^  for  applying  firebrands 
‘  to  the  houfes  and  property  of  the  Diffenters.  ^  'Fhls/is  indeed 
^  facrilege ;  to  rob  the  church,  not  of  its  filver,  its  gold,  or  its 
‘  veftments ;  but  of  its  honour  and  glory,  and  of  the  charter 

*  of  its  Chriftianity,  by  committing  violence  and  perfecution  in 

‘7ts  name/  *  ) 

.The  appendix  contains  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  a  year,  whence  it  appears  that  it  has  * 

;  I.  Augmented  the  falaries  of  the  teachers  on  its  eftablifli-* 
ment. 

2.  RevIfed  the  GaeluTtranflation  of  the  New  Teftament,  and 
ordered  20,000  copies  to  be  printed.  The  tranflation  of  the 
Old  7'eftament  is  going  on, 

3.  Eftabb(hed  a  variety  of  new  fchools  for  religion,  literaturCf 
and  the  Englilh  language  in  the  highlands  and  ifiands.  The 
number  of  fchools  at  prefent  are  216,  and  the  fcholars  fuppofed 
about  1 1,000,  ^  the  far  greater  part  of  \yhom,  but  for  this  efta- 
‘  blKhment,  would  be  configned  over  to  the  profoundeft  igno- 
‘  ranee  of  the  religion,  laws,  and  language,  of  their  country/ 

4.  Continued  their  exertions  in  encouraging  the  introdudlion 
of  new  manufaftures  in  the  highlands  and  iflands. 

5.  Appointed  feveral  miflionary  minifters ;  and, 

6.  Nominated  fix  young  men  to  their  burfaries  of  15/.  per 
ann.  each  deftined  for  ftudents  of  theology,  who  poffefs  the 
Gaelic  language. 

It  is  deplorable  to  find,  that  a  fociety,  inftituted  for  fuch  be¬ 
nevolent  purpofes,  (hould  have  to  complain,  that  though  they 
are  willing  to  pay  fchoolmafters  their  whole  falary,  they  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  eftabliftiing  them  in  many  places,  where  they  are 
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On  Chrlftlun  Liberty,  embraces  objefts  fo  congenial  with  our 
author’s  temper,  that  we  were  not  furprifed  to  find  it  fuperior 
to  any  of  the  preceding  ones. 

The  Volume  contains  nine  more  fermons,  of  each  of  which 
to  fay  Amply  that  it  is  well  written,  would  perhaps  not  be  doing 
them  juftice.  In  all  of  them  we  meet  with  brilliant  fentences  ; 
and  if  every  pafTage  is  not  equally  illuminated,  we  never  find  our 
attention  wearied.  The  fubje£ls  are — Confidence  in  the  Lord, 
and  Refignation  to  what  may,  on  a  fuperficial  View,  appear 
like  Partiality  in  the  Diftributions  of  Fortune  — Self-Examina¬ 
tion — The  Superiority  of  Righteoufnefs  and  the  Love  of  God 
over  Ritual  Obfervances — Chriftian  Poverty  of\Spirit — Con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Goodnefs  and  Sufficiency  of  Divine  Providence 
— The  Forgivenefs  of  Injuries — The  Certainty  of  Divine 
Juftice,  &c. 

The  fecond  volume  confifts  of  four  charges,  delivered  to  the 
cl^ergy  of  the  diocefe  of  St.  Afaph  at  different  vifitations.  The 
firft,  delivered  at  the  primary  vifitation,  had  it  no  other  recom¬ 
mendation,  might  immortalife  the  author  by  the  modefty  that  is 
fo  confpicuous  in  every  fentence.  The  fecond  contains  an  ele¬ 
gant  apology  for  the  eftablifhed;  church  and  clergy,  with  many 
liberal  remarks  on  the  articles,  ^nd  the  conduft  of  the  DiflenterSt 
From  a  bifhop  it  comes  with  peculiar  energy  to  propofe  an  ex¬ 
amination  and  occafional  amendment  of  every  produdtion  that 
has  not  the  immediate  authority  of  infpiration. 

'  The  third  charge  will  be  particularly  interefting  to  every 
reader  who  witneffed  the  calamiiic^of  this  country,  the  conflift 
of  contending*  parties,  and  the  mad  obftinacy  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  during  the  American  war.  It  is  introduced  by  an  addrefs 
from  the  publifher,  containing  an  apology  for,  or  rather  a  vin¬ 
dication  of,  introducing  politics  into  the  pulpit.  This  we  think 
might  have  been  fpared,  not  becaufe  it  is  ill-written  or  im¬ 
proper,  but  bccaufe  the  charge  itfelf  contains  every  neceflary  ' 
argument  on  that  fubjedt.  His  lordlhip  contends,  with  much 
propriety,  that  the  religion  of  Chrift  comprehends  every  mo¬ 
ral  duty ;  and  that  thefe  duties  are  as  relative  to  the  principles 
.  of  civil  government  as  to  any  other.  *  That  therefore,  though 
the  intrigues  of  party  are  below  the  dignity  of  the  clerical  cha- 
radlcr,  yet  ftatefmen,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  fhould  be 
reminded  ©f  their  duty,  and  that  the  rules  of  condudi  which 
bind  the  latter  are  always  equally  applicable  to.  the  former. 
That  as  every  government  carried  on  by  artifice  or  corruption 
becomes  the  fource  of  an  unlyerfal  degeneracy  among  the  va¬ 
rious  clafles  of  the  citizens,  fo  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  a 
fervant  of  the  Moft  High  not  to  oppofe  it  by  every  poffible 
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The  reft  of  this  charge,  which  is  very  long,  is  equally  ener^ 
getic,  ar.d  (hews,  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view,  the  w^armth  and 
animation  with  which  fubjedts,  important  to  the  happinefs  of 
the  world,  will  ever  imprefs  good  minds. 

We  have  next  a  fpecch  intended  to  have  been  fpoken  on  the 
bill  for  altering  the  charters  of  the  colony  of  Maflachufett’s 

The  next  piece  is  a  fpeech  on  the  appeal  from  a  decree  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  favour  of  literary* property,  in  the  year 
1774;  of  which  we  (hall  only  fay,  that  as  it  contains  a  true 
prophecy  of  all  the  advantages  to  be  expeded  fiom  the  deftruc* 
|:ion  of  a  dangerous  monopoly,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  the  in- 
conveniencies  predidted  from  a  contrary  fyflem  are  fuch  as 
would  have  happened  had  the  decree  been  reverfed. — The  fpeech 
on  the  bill  f  >r  repealing  the  penal  laws  againft  prpteftant  diflen- 
ters  is  fuch  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  liberality  aiiJ 
good-fenfe  of  the  author.  . 

Three  feimons  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  fecond  volume. 
The  firft,  preached  before  the  Houfe'  of  Lords  on  the  30th  of 
January,  contains  an  hifiprical  dedudtionof  the  ftatc  of  opinions 
and  fcience  in  England  previous  and  fubfequent  to  the  event 
commemorated  on  the  day.  The  fecond  was  preached  before 
the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in 
foreign  Parts,  at  their  anniverLry 'meeting  in  the  parifli-church 
of  Sr.  Mary  le  Bow.  The  third  at  Chrift-Church,  London, 
on  7'hurfclay,  April  24,  1777,  being  the  time  of  the  yearly 
meeting  of  the  children  educated  in  the  charity-fchools  in  and 
about  London  and  VV cftminlter, 


Art.  XI.  The  Duty  of  Mjn  in  per  Hot  is  Times  y  a  Sermon^  in 
*  Tu'O  Parts,  *.  For  the  Fajl  Day^  Feb,  28,  1794.  By  Alexandit 
Hewat^  D.  D.  pp.  49.  8vol  Cadell.  London,  1794* 

T\R.  Hewat;,  in  this  fenfible  and  well-timed  difeourfe,  firft 
takes  a  view  of  the  dangerous  principles,  vain  imagina¬ 
tions,  and  new  fyftems,  which  have  created  fuch  diforder  in 
Chriftendoni;  and,  fecondiy,  confiders  what  is  the  duty  of  men, 
of  citizens,  and  of  Chriftians,  in  the  prefent  evil  times. 

•  Let  the  fuperior  ranks  beware  how  they  introduce  into  fociety  an 
irreverence  for  Gud,  and  a  diftalle  for  religion;  for  they  cannot  do  lo 
but  at  their  peril.  They  may  be  foolifti  enough  to  join  in  the  gene- 
r^l  outcry  againft  hypocrify,  and  under  that  term  comprehend  all 
offices  of  piety ;  and  againft  I'upsrftition,  and  under  that  idea  include 
all  duties  of  religion.  But,  odious  as  hypocrify  and  fupcrftition 
aie,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  fruits,  they  arc  lefs  to  be  dreaded  by 
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(latcs  and  kingdoms  than  general  profanenefs  and  irrcligion.  For 
bypocrify}  while  it  alTumes  the  ma(k  of  piety,  at  lead  admits  its  ex« 
pellencc;  and  fiiperftition,  though  it  be  miftaken,  at  lead  evinces  a 
reverence  for  religion.  But  profanenefs  and  infidelity  declare  openly 
a^^ainft  both,  anciconfpire  to  banilh  all  piety  and  religion  out  of  the 
world.  Vicious  and  unprincipled  nobles  and  ftateimen,  whofe  voice 
isagainft  religion,  and  who  give  countenance  to  profane  perfons  and 
'infidels,  do  what  in  them  lies  to  fubvert  order  in  fociety ;  and  have 
no  realbn  to  wonder,  Ihould  the  multitude,  let  loofe  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  piety,  and  the  laws  and  reflraints  of  religion,  one  day  rife 
up  againit  them,  and  make  them  pay  dear  for  their  folly  and  im-f 
prudence.* 

The  lower  ranks  are  taught  their  duty,  and  warned  againft 
the  dangers  of  civil  convuHion,  with  equal  propriety. — This 
fermon  is  plafn,  pradical,  and  peaceable.  It  difeovers  good-? 
fenfe  and  good  difp^ofitions. 

ii  . .  ■■  . . *  ' 

^RT.  XII.  The  Age  of  Infidelity ;  in  Anfwer  to  Thomas  Paine* s 

Age  of  'Reafon,  By  a  Layman,  pp.  76.  8vo.  Button,  No•‘24^ 

Pater- nofter- Row.  London,  1794- 

rpHE  author  of  this  little  work  meddles  not  with  politics ; 

and  is  happy  that  Mr.  Paine’s  pamphlet  gives  no  occafion. 
He  is  the  advocate  of  Chriftianity  only  5  not  of  ecclefiaftical 
eftabliflim  *nts,  religious  tefts,  or  human  creeds:  neither' does 
he  plead  the  caufe  of  on^feft  or  party  of  Chriftians  againft  the 
other.  Nor  does  he  compliment  the  enemies  of  revelaT'on  with 
a  furren4er  of  the  peculiar  doilrines  and  myfteries  of  Chrif¬ 
tianity,  as  he  believes  the  whole  to  be  tenable.  Thefe  things 
being  premifed,  our  author  proceeds,  firft,  to  give  a  (ketch  of 
the  evidence?  of  Chriftianity;  and,  fecondly,  to  take  a  review 
of  Mr.  Paine’s  objedlions  to  it. — On  the  firft  of  thefe  heads,  he 
goes  over  the  common  (but  not,  for  that  reafon,  the  lead  rc- 
fpe(ftable  and  venerable)  ground  of  the  credibility  ofi  the  ferip- 
tures;  the  moral  charabler  of  the  Redeemer;  the  do6lrines  he 
taught;  the  miracles  performed  by  him,  as  well  as  by  others, 
armed  with  divine  power ;  the  refuneclion  of  Chrift;  the  de- 
feent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  occ. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  part  of  his  plan.  To  follow  Mr. 
Paine  through  all  his  defultory  obfervations  would  much  exceed 
the  limits  of  this  pamphlet;  but  he  reduces  what  is  moft  mate¬ 
rial  and  pertinent  under  three  clafles :  objeftions  againft  any 
revelation — againft  the  Christian  revelation — and  againft 
*  the  three  principal  means  employed  (as  he  fays)  to  impofe 
‘  upon  mankind,  viz.  myftery,  miracle,  and  prophecy.’ 


1X4  ?/*  ‘ 

The  anfwcrs  made  by  this  writer  to  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Paine  arc,  for  the  moft  part,  clear  and  convincing.  Where 
he  follows  him  into  his  merry  freaks,  as  his  obfervations  on  the 
ftory  of  Jonas,  he  is  lefs  fuccefsful.  Pleafantrvj  not  founded  ia 
reafon,  cannot  be  diffipated  by  argument. — We  were  particu¬ 
larly  (truck  with  the  force  of  what  our  reviewer  obferves  in 
p.  36,  on  the  fubjedl  of  Revelation  in  general :  ‘  An  efta- 
‘  blilhed  character  for  integrity  always  challenges  credit,  unlefs 

*  the  afl'ertion  to  which  our  auent  is  required  be  in  itfelf  abfurd, 

*  and  very  improbable*.*  This  fa6l  has  been  improved  by  the 
learned,  ingenious,  and  venerable  Dr.  Reid,  into  a  prpfound  ar¬ 
gument  againft  Mr.  Hume’s  objedion  to  the  credibility  of 
miracles:  we  fay,  the  credibility  of ‘miracles;  becaufe  the 
POSSIBILITY  of  miracles  he  does  not,  as  is  very  falfely  fuppofed, 
deny.  Belief,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  is  a  cuftomary  tranfuion  of  the 
irind  from  one  thing  to  another  with  which  it  is  connected. 
What  Is  agreeable  to  experience  we  believe  ;  what  is  contrary 
to  experience  we  difbelieve. — Miracles  being  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  courfc  of  nature,  we  can  never  have  lb  ftrong  evidence 
f  ?r,  as  that  we  have  againft  them. — Various  anfwers  have  been 
made,  on  juft  ground,  to  this  fophifm ;  none  more  plain  or  con¬ 
vincing  than  the  following  by  Dr.  Reid,  which  we  notice  here, 
the  rather  that  it  has  been  overlooked  by  that  refpeftable  col¬ 
lector  and  appreciator  of  religious  evidence.  Archdeacon  Paley. 
There  is  in  human  nature  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  communicate 
cur  fentiments  and  emotions  to  others  j  and,  the  livdier  the 
fentiment,  and  ftrongcr  the  emotion,*  the  more  irrefiltible  the 
dehre  that  others  (liould  conceive  and  feel  as  we  do;  for,  by 
fympathifing  with  their  feelings,  we  renew,  and  enliven,  and  re¬ 
double  our  own. — Analogous  and  correfpondent  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  communication,  is  a  principle  of  belief  in  the  teftiinony 
cf  our  neighbour,  when  he  reports  w’hat  is  po*Tiblc,  and  has  no 
iiuereft  to  mifreprefent  the  truth ;  much  more  it  may  be  added, 
when  he  perfevtres  in  his  teftimony  in  defiance  of  pain,  tor¬ 
ment,  and  death. 

*  Our  reviewer  of  Mr.  Paine  confirms  this  pofition  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  note:  •  1  am  well  perfuaded,  that  if  the  narratives  by  which 

*  iVir.  Bruce  provoked  the  incredulity  of  mankind  had  been  related 

*  by  Mr.  Hnvard,  ii  fidelity  would  have  blulhed  at  denying  them.’— r 
This  is  not  very  refpe^ftful  to  Mr.  Bruce,  who  was  never  noted  for 
any  fpccies  of  immorality.  If  the  world  was  foolilh,  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  Mr.  Brace  was  falfe. 
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Art.  XIII.  j4n  E/ilmate  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of  Great 
Britain^  during  the  prefent  and  fa^ir  preceding  Reigns  ;  and  of 
the  Lojfes  of  her  Trade  from  every  IVar  fence  the  Revolution. 
A  new  Edition^  To  which  is  prefixed^  a  Dedication  to  Dr^fam^ 
Currie^  the  reputed  Author  of  Jafpsr  JViifen*s  Letter.  By 
George  Chalmers^  F.  R.  S.  S.  A.  8vo.  Stockdale*  Loa* 

don,  1 794* 

[  Concluded fro?n  our  Number  for  May.  ] 

I 

Mr.  Chalmers  enters  upon  that  agitated  topic,  ^  the  true 
‘  caufe  of  the  imiverjal  wreck  of  credit.  The  war  came, 

<  and  faft  on  its  heels,  a  dreadful  train  of  evils  ;  bankruptcy  fol- 
*  lowed  bankruptcy,  in  rapid  fucceffion.  You  controvert  the 
‘  opinion  of  thofe  who  faid,  that  thofe  evils  had  no  connexion  with 
^Hhe  war\  you  impugn  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  affirmed, 

‘  that  they  arofe  from  our  extraordinary  profperity ;  and  you 
‘  declare  it  to  be  fit,  that  this  dreadful  error  fhould  be  pub- 

‘‘  licly  unveiled.” - The  French,  after  various  threats,  de- 

*  dared  war  againft  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  on  the  ift  of 
‘  February,  1793.  The  unulual  bankruptcies,  in  the  month 
‘  of  January  preceding,  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  this  fubfe- 
‘  quent  meafure.  The  firft  bankruptcy,  which  created  fufpi- 
.Scion  frorh  its  amount,  was  the  failure  of  Donald  and  Burton, 

^  on  the  15th  of  February,  1793-  I  wifhed  them  fo  well,  as  to 
‘  drop  a  tear  when  !  heard  of  their  fail.  They  were  engaged 
‘  in  the  mod  uncertain  of  all  traffic,  in  the  trade  of  corn,  in 
fpeculation  on  American  corn :  but  they  had  fuftained  no  lols 
‘  from  the  war.  On  Tuefday  evening  the  19th  of  February, 

^  the  Bank  of  England  threw  out  the  paper  of  Lane,  Son,  and 
^  Frafer,  who  had  never  recovered  the  (hocks  of  the  American 
^  war.  The  Bank  did  them  a  damage  without  an  injury^  as  the 
^  lawyers  would  fay.  The  Bank  was  under  no  obligation  to 
^  difeount  difcfedited  paper.  And  next  morning  the  houfe  of 
‘  Lane,  Son,  and  Frafer,  ftopt  payment,  to  the  amount  of  al- 
*  moft  a  million  of  money.  This  great  failure  involved  the 
*  fate  of  feveral  very  fubftantial  traders.  But  none  of  thole 
‘  houfes  had  fuftained  any  damage  from  the  war.  Sufpicion  was 
‘  now  carried  up  to  alarm^  and  every  merchant  and  every  bariker, 
*  who  was  concerned  in  the  circulation  of  negociable  paper, 
‘  met  with  unufual  obftru£lions  in  their  daily  bufinefs.  Yet  k 
‘  was  not  till  the  i6th  of  March,  that  the  long«eftabli(hed  houfe 
‘  of  Burton,  Forbes,  and  Gregory,  ftopt;  which  was  followed 
*  on  the  18th  by  the  failure  of  their  correfpondents,  Caldwell 
‘  and  Company,  of  Liverpool,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million. 

•  ‘  Still 
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^  Still  neither  of  thefe  great  circulators  of  paper  had  fuftalnei 
^  any  lofs  from  the  war.  And,  as  fufpicion  had  been  carried  up 
‘  to  alarm,  alarm  was  now  magnified  into  panic.— ^Severi 

*  bankers,  during  that  panic — ,•  poured  in  their  payments,'  who 

*  immediately  went  on  as  ufual  with  their  bufincfs ;  and  fomc 

*  great  traders,  who  were  obliged  to  flop,  fo6n  paid  twenty 
‘  fliillings  in  the  pound.  Yet,  all  this  w^hile,  we  had  not  felt 

*  the  ftroke  of  an  enemy.’ 

In  this  manner,  by  reference  to  dates  and  fails,  Mr.  Chalmers 
clearly  proves  all  the  bankruptcies  not  to  have  refulted  from 
the  war.  He  next  ftiews,*  from  what  they  did  refult.  ‘  During 
feven  years  of  the  greateft  profperity,  both  public  and  private, 
which  this  nation  had  ever  enjoyed,  — a  bank  was  ereiled  in 
every  market  town,  1'  was  going  to  fay,*  in  every  village.  The 
vaft  bufincfs  in  thefe  Country  created  the  banks,  and  thefe  banks 
created  by  their  facilities  vaft  bufinefs.  The  rife  in  the  price 
of  the  public  (locks,  drew  immenfe  fums  of  money  from  the 
country  to  London ;  and  the  ftill  greater  rife  of  the  public 
(locks,  drove  vaft  fums  of  money  from  London  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  Milch  of  this  money ^was  placed  in  the  country  banks, 
w^hich  employed  it  in  fpeculations,  to  relieve  themfelvcs  from 
this  fulnefs.  But  of  fpeculations  there  is  no  end.  The  coun¬ 
try  bankers  tried  various  projefls  to  force  a  greater  number 
of  their  notes  into  circulation,  than  the  bufinels  of  the  nation 
demanded^  They  deftroyed,  by  their  own  imprudence,  the 
credit  of  tlieir  own  notes,  which  muft  ever  depend  on  the 
near  proportion  of  the  demand  to  the  fupply.  The  country 
bankers  became  ambitious  of  furnilhing  not  only  the  country 
but  London  with  notes.  For  this  purpofe  many  of  them  iflued 
notes  optional,  to  be  paid  in  the  country  or  in  London.  By 
thefe  means,  their  notes  came  oftener,  and  in  greater  numbers, 
to  London^  than  were  welcome  in  the  (hops  of  London. 
Thefe  notes  became  diferedited,  not  only  in  proportion  as  the 
fupply  was  greater  than  the  demand  for  them,  but  as  the  banks 
w’ere  diftant  and  unknown.  The  projefts  and  arts,  by  which 
thefe' notes  w^ere  pu(hed  into  the  circle  of  trade,  were  regarded 
with  a  very  evil  eye  by  thofe  who,  in  this  management,  faw 
'  great  imprudence  in  many,”  and  a  little  fraudulence  in  fome. 
When  fufpicion  (talked  out  to  create  alarm,  and  alarm  ran 
about  to  excite  panic ;  more,  than  four  hundred  country  banks 
fuftained  a  (hock,  all  Were  (haken,  upwards  of  a'hundred  (lopt; 
fonqe  of  which,  however,  afterwards  went  on  in  their  ufual 
courfe  of  pUndual  payments.— Yet  few  foreign  merchants 
failed.  I'he  country  banks,  and  country  traders',  were  thofe 
who  chiefly  fwelled  the  unfortunate  number  of  our  monthly 
bankruptcies.  And  this  comparifon  is  alone  fufHcient  to  (hew, 

<  that 
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<  that  the  caufe  of  our  commercial  maladies  arofe  at  home,  with- 
'  out  infeftion  from  abroad ;  that  it  arofe  from  the  fulnefs  of 


peace, 


without  the  misfortunes  of  war/ 


Mr.  Chalmers  confirms  this  reafoning  by  (hewing  the  bank¬ 
ruptcies  to  have  ceafed,  though  the  war  continued,  by  a  relief 
merely  temporary  and  fmall. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  in  a  dilpute  about  the  funding-fyftem,  ar¬ 
raigned  violently  by  the  Dodlor  as  anticipating  and  exhaufting 
the  public  revenue,  among  other  remarks,  fays,  The  funding- 
fyftem  is  precifily  the  (ame,V  you  fay,  as  to  the  commu-* 
nity,  that  mortgaging  the  revenue  of  an  eftate,  to  raife  a  pre- 
fentfum  of  money,  is  to  the  individual.’*  But  is  a  mortgaged 
eftate  in  a  continual  courfe  of  improvement?  No.  Is  our 
ifland  in  a  continual  courfe  of  improvement?  Yes.  Here, 
then,  you  fail.  Js  ^he  income  of  a  mortgaged  eftate  in  a 
‘  conftant  train  of  augmentation?  No.  Is  the  income  of  the 
people  in  a  conftant  train  of  augmentation?  Yes.  Here  agaia 
you  fail.  The  creditor  may  fell' at  aji  undervalue  the  mort¬ 
gaged  eftate,  by  foreclofing  the  mortgage;  in  order  to  obtain 
the  prindpal -money  lent.  He  who  lends  to  the  public  cannot 
foreclofe  a  mortgage,  whicl^  he  has  not  got,  nor  demand  the 
principal,  that  was  not  promifed  him;  but  he  is  paid  his  half- 
yearly  interefts,  accordin  "  to  the  contra^^  out  of  an  increafing 
revenue.  Here  too  you  fail  in  your  inftancei*  which  has  not 
one  analogy  to  fupport  it.  Yet  you  perfevere  in  (hutting 
your' eyes  to  riie  progreftiVe  improveme/it  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  growing  income  of  the  people.  In  this  fpirit  you  com¬ 
pare  the  funding-fyftem  to  a  fpcnathTift^  whofe  income  is  with¬ 
out  care,  and  whofe  expenditure  is  without  bounds.  But  the 
fpendthrift  fpehds  all,*  and  faves  nothing.  Self  intereft,  how¬ 
ever,  limits  the  expcnces  of  the  people,  and  prudence  fets  no 
bounds  to  their  accumulations,  which,  as  monpy  makes  moneys 
continually  add  million  to  million.  Thus  you  once  more  fail 
n  your  example,  which  has  not  one  fimilitude.* 

Mr.  Chalmers  purfues  his  march  in  this  region  of  pol  tics  into 
fi  part  that  has  been  peculiarly  difputei  between  the  friends  and 
the  foes  of  the  prefent  meafures  of  government.  ‘  You  cannot 
be  perfuaded,*  fays  Mr.  Chalmers  to  Dr  Currie,  ‘  that  fuch 
a  confederacy  exifted,*  between  thc  revolutionifts  of  France 
and  fome  feditious  perfons  in  England,  ‘  though  you  faw  the 
‘  envoys  pafling  and  repafling,  though  fome  of  the  agents  de- 
‘  parted  from  your  own  neighbourhood,  though  you  had  read 
the  public  papers^  which  thofe  envoys  had  figncd  and  thel'e 
agents  had  carried.  Still  lefs  can  you  believe,  that  any  thing 
refembling  a  plot  really  exifted.  I  grant  that  there  was  no 
‘  meal-tub  plot^  no  Rye-h'juJe  pioty  no'  (ffojfxnaiiQn  plot^  But,  if 

*  many 
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^  many  include  one,  little  inquiry  ought  to  convince  you,  that 

*  in  1792  cxiftcd,  within  our  fea-girt  ifle,  a  wide-formed  con- 

*  fpiracy,  againtt  the  ftability  pf  the  conftitution  and  the  au- 

*  thbrity  of  the  magiftrate.  With  more  boaft,  perhaps,  than 
‘  truth,  it  was  afferted,  at  the  anniverfary  meeting  of  the 

*  Conftitutional  Society  on  the  13th  of  April,  1792,  that  the 
members  of  the  feveral  conftitutional  focieties  exceeded  forty 
thoujand  perfons.^^^^’ThQ  forty  tho'ufand  confpirators  were  foon 

*  divided  into  fe^ionsy  formed  into  clubs;  and  under  different 

*  denominations,  but  for  fimilar  purpefes,  was  eftablifhed  from 
^  all  thefe  a  Jacobin  Society,  in  aluioft  every  parifh  within  our 

*  illand,’  &c. 

Having  proved  the  point  of  a  confplracy  in  England,  our  au¬ 
thor  proceeds  to  prove  the  collateral  point,  of  a  connected  defign 
in  the  French  revolutionifts  upon  our  pe;Ke. 

Mr.  Chalmers  next  adverts  to  the  neceffity  of  war  with 
France,  which  Dr.  Currie  condemns  as  unneceffary,  and  there¬ 
fore  unjuftifiable. 

We  haften  to  clofe  our  analyfis  of  this  elaborate  work.  Yet 
we  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  one  more  extfaft,  con¬ 
cerning  the  fuccefsful  management  of  the  war  up  to  the  period 
of  the  author’s  writing :  ‘  In  the  firft  year  of  the  war,  when 
^  much  from  our  unpreparednefs  has  feldom  been  done,  Holland 

*  has  been  faved,  Flapders  has  been  freed,  Germany  has  been 

*  extricated,  and  Italy  has  been  fecured.  The  hydra  of  France 
‘  has  been  often  felled  to  the  ground ;  yet  hath  he  as  often 

*  reared  his  head.  From  the  many  blows  which  he  has  re- 
^  ceived,  every  frefti  effort  is  made  by  him  with  additional 

*  weaknefs,  and  he  lies  now  ftruggling  with  defpair,  wounded 

*  at  the  heart,  and  oppreflbd  on  every  fide.  On  the  continent  of 
^  India,  the  French  power  has,  in  three  months,  been  anni- 
‘  hilated  for  .ever,  and  the  French  commerce  has  been  tranf- 
^  ferred  from  their  traders  to  ours.  In  America,  the  French 
<  have  been  deprived  of  the  ftrength  of  her  nurfery,  and'  the 
^  gains  of  her  filhery,  at  Newfoundland;  which,  [we]  having 
^  appropriated  to  ourfelvef,  muft  necelfarily  augment  our  profits, 

*  and  increafe  our  power.  Our  acquifitions  in  the  French 

*  iflands  will  open  an  extenfive  confumption  for  our  manufac- 

*  tures,  numerous  freights  for  our  ftiips,  and  great  additions  to 

*  opr  revenue.  The  abundant  ftreams  of  the  enemy’s  power, 

*  have  in  this  manner  been  not  only  cut  off  at  the  fountain- 

*  head,  but  have  been  diverted  to  our  own  refervoirs.  And,  as 

*  the  enemy’s  refources  diminifti  from  her  Ioffes  and  her  ftrug«* 

*  gles,  we  thus  increafe  our  own.  When  hoftilities  began,  the 

*  French,  by  their  Toulon  fleet,  had  dictated  to  the  weaker 

*  powers  of  Italy,  and  over-awed  all.  But  that  fleet  has  been 

4  '  ^  dsftroycd, 
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«  deftroyed,  and  the  naval  arfcnal,  which  fupplied  its  ftorcs,  has 
«  been  icfelf  annihilated.  The  marine  of  France  never  received,  ' 
‘  in'any  former  war,  fo  decifive  a  blow.  The  Brefl  fleet,  fcar- 
‘  ing  fuch  a  fate,  never  ventured  on  the  ocean,  where  ours  failed 
«  without  a  rival.  And  of  the  frigates  which  fallied  out  upon 

<  our  traders,  twelve  have  been  taken  by  fuperior  fkill  and 
«  bravery.  At  the  moment  of  war,  when  the  democracy ,  of 

<  France  cried  out, 

Havock,  and  fpoil,  and  ruin,  are  my.  gain ; 

*  it  was  doubllefs.  hoped,  that  her  privateers  alone  would  cap- 
‘  ture  the  innumerable  (hipping  of  Britain.  Yet,  in  the  (hort 
‘  fpace  of  eight  month's,  they  were  all,  amounting  to  fcvenly- 
‘  eight,  brought'  as  prizes  into  our  ports.  Nor -was  their  fuc- 
‘  cefs  equal  to  their  expeftations.  VV'^hile  the  (hipping  of 

*  France  may  be  faid  to  have  difappeared  on  the  ocean,  the  more 
‘  numerous  veflels  of  Britain  purfue  their  voyages  with  little 

*  interruption  from  the  enemy ;  whatever  they  may  encounter 
‘  from  the  turbulence  of  fea  or  the  adverfity  of  winds.  The 
‘  French,  in  the  little  period  of  a  twelvemonth,  have  loft  their 
‘  Eaft  India  trade,  their  Weft  India  trade,  their  fifhery,  their 
^  Levant  trade,  and  their  African  trade.* 


It  was  a  propofition  maintained,  and  very  happily  proved  and 
illuftrated,"  by  Dr.  Campbell^  author  of  the  Political  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,  &c.  that  this  nation  had  not  by  any  means  at¬ 
tained  to  the  ultimatum  of  her  power  and  profperity;  to  the 
zenith  of  her  population,  commerce,  and  revenue  or  public  rc- 
fources ;  but  that  (he  had  yet  to  run  a  long  career  of  pro- 
greffive  improvement.  Mr.  Chalmers,  probably  adopting  this 
idea  from  Campbell,  has  (hewn  that  the  prediftion  of  this  judi¬ 
cious  politician  has;  in  fa£f,  been  verified ;  and  from  the  part: 
he  anticipates  the  future.  To  fupport  the  fpirits,  to  animate 
the  hopes  and  the  courage  of  the  nation,  in  perilous  times,  is 
doubtlefs  a  laudable  defign:  and'this  might  have  been  executed 
without  any  acrirnony  towards  an  individual  of  great  refpefta- 
bility  in  life,  in  his  profeffion,  and  in  the  general  field  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  fcience,  who  happened  to  apprehend  more  danger  from 
the  prefent  war  than  our  author.  We  do  not  know,  for  certain, 
that  Dr.  James  Currie  is  author  of  the  Letter  by  JafperWilfon,  as 
he  has  never  owned  it ;  but  fuppofing,  with  Mr.  Chalmers,  that 
he  is,  we  wonder  that  that  writer  (hould  at  all  think  of  attacking, 
or  by  what  motives  he  could  be  induced  to  attack  Dr.  Currie  with 
an  afperity  and  petulance  that  would  have  difgraced  the  moft  pe¬ 
dantic  pedagogue,  even  in  the  beginning  of  lalt  century.  To 
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addrefs  not  Jafper  Wilfon,  but  Dr.  J.  Currie,  in  this  ftyle,  can¬ 
not  be  afcribed  to  any  juft  ifiable  motive.  There  is,  perhaps^ 
more  than  one  perfon  touched  to  the  quick  by  Jafper  Wilfon : 
but  why  Mr.  Chalmers  Ihould  be  in  fuch  a  paflion,  we  cannot 
divine,  nor  care  to  inquire.  Without  pretending  to.  decide 
concerning  the  difpute  between  Mr.  Chalmers  and  Jafper  WiU 
fon,  we  only  obferve,  that  the  contrary  of  what  is  adyanced  by 
the  Doftor,  on  the  whole,  is  not  fo  plain  and  undoubted  as  to 
juftify  the  accomptant  in  the  magifterial  airs  he  aftumes  on  this 
occafion. 

We  reafon  to  the  future  from  the  paft  in  phyfical  matters, 
becaufe  we  believe  the  courfe  of  nature  to  be  uniform  and  con- 
ftant.  .Moral  nature,  too,  has  its  laws;  but  thefe  are  lefs 
known  to  us,  and  modified  by  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances  peculiar  to  individuals  and  bodies,  and  even  nations 
of  men,  as  to  render  moral  and  political  anticipation  an  affair 
of  extreme  uncertainty.  Amidft  this  uncertainty  it  becomes 
.prudent  to  aft,  on  all  critical  occafions,  with,  caution,  rather 
than  with  the  precipitate  adventuroufhefe  of  pride  and  paflion, 
.But  whether  the  prefent  war  was  unavoidable,  is  the  queftion. 

This  may  be  alTumed,  that  by  the  prefent  war,  of  unprece¬ 
dented  principles  and  pretenfions,  and  unknown  confequences 
and  extent,  we  rifk  our  commerce  j  and  confequently  that  its 
future  elafticity  is  by  no  means  fo  certain,  or  fo  probable,  as 
the  fpring  of  its  elevation  after  former  wars.  "The  pitcher  goes 
oft  to  the  well,  but  it  is  broken  at  laft.  There  was  a  period 
dining  which  the  trade  of  the  Genoefe,  of  the  Venetians,  of  the 
Hanfeatic  Towns,  of  Portugal,  of  Holland,  continued  to  in- 
creafe  regularly  and  rapidly,  notvvithftanding  accidental  obfta- 
cles  and  interruptions.  But  in  the  ever-varying  order  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  new  crifes,  ftrar.ge  and  unthought-of  jiinftures, 
arife,  cut  of  which  infuperable  obftacles,  fatal  interruptions  to 
the  progrefSon,  and  even  the  continuation,  of  commercial  and 
political  grandeur,  arife  at  laft :  as  has  been  experienced  by 
the  commercial  nations  juft  mentioned.  And  fome  fuch  inter¬ 
ruption  is  precifely  what  is  feared,  and  w^hat  furely  may  be 
feared,  without  tlie  imputation  of  either  great  wickednefs,  or  great 
weaknefs,  by  jafper  Wilfon. — Mr.  Chalmers  admits  that  war 
depreffes  our  commerce.  This  is  a  fa^  againft  which  he  has 
to  oppofe  only  the  hope  that  we  (hall  emerge  out  of  future  wars 
as  we  have  done  out  of  others.  But  every  war  plunges  us 
.deeper;  and  Chalmers’ calculation  is  like  that  of  a  prodigal  or 
profligate,  wrho  thinks  that  becaufe  he  has  efcaped  feveral  times 
from  c^ebts  and  difliculties,  he  will  efcape  fo  for  ever.  But,  fays 
Mr.  Chalmers,  it  is  not  fair  to  reafon  from  a  private  mortgaged 
eftate,  whofe  rental  is  known  and  limited,  to  the  revenue  of  a 
great  nation,  whofe  revenue  is  unknown  and  unbounded.  We 
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anfwcr,  it  is  not  the  annual  rent  or  revenue  only,  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  eftate  itfelf,  that  is  in  queftion.  Our  eftate  is  commerce^  and 
this  is  in  danger. 

Again:  The  nation  was  in  a  train  of  growing  profpcrity. 
This  refifts  the  effedls  of  war  in  a  great  degree ;  but  if  the  re¬ 
venue  had  hot  failed  at  all,  it  would  ftill  be  true,  thatj  but  for 
the  war,  it  would  have  rifen  greatly. 

Chalmers  is  right,  that  it  was  not  Ioffes  occafioned  by  the  war 
that  dirci^ly  made  the  capital  London  houfes  ftop ;  .but  it  is 
neverthelefs  true,  that  the  war  was  the  real  caufe  of  their  ftop; 
for  by  giving  a  general  (bocic  to  credit  (which  it  always  dpes), 
it  neceffitated  their  fall  by. depriving  them  of  refources.  Hume’s 
comparifon  of  a  cbmmercial  people  going  to  war  with  men 
playing  at  cudgels  in  a  china  {hop,  is  a  pertinent^  complete^  and 
perfeft  analogy.  • 

What  a  fophiiin  is  Chalmers’s  aflertion,  that  mercantile  Con¬ 
fidence  is  not  founded  on  real  capital  reprefenting  paper,  but 
onteftablilhed  mercantile  credit.  On  what  grounds  then,  let  us 
alk  him,  was  this  mercantile  credit  firft  fet  up?  'Certainly  on- 
the  belief  that  there  was  fomewhere  a  real  capital  to  anfwer  the 
paper  reprefentative.  Would  ever  men  have  refpedled  the  Jigny 
if  they  had  not  beliei^ed  that  there  was  a  thing  Jigntfied?  Chal- 

•  mers  is  here  like  the  Indians'  who  fet  the  world  on  a  cow’s 
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horn,  but  do  hot  tell  us  what  fupports  the  cow. 

On  the  whole,  though  Mr.  Chalmers  be  an  acute^  a  .well- 
informed,  a  vigorous,  and  ah  nfeful  writer,  he  is  not  always >in 
the  right  in  point  of  argument;  and  in  ftyle  and  manner,  as  far 
as  Dr.  Currie  is  concerned,  always  wrong.  We  would  there¬ 
fore  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  when  they  take  up  Mr. 
Chalmers  with  one  , hand,  with  the  other  to  take  upjafper 
Wilfon,  whofe  reafoning  has  not  always  been  fairly  repre- 
fented  by  Mr.  Chalmers. — As  to  the  political  parts  of  J^fper 
Wilfon’s  pamphlet,  by  far  the  moft  important,  they  have  not 
been  touched  on  by  Mr.  Chalmers.  The  reprefentations  made 
by  Jafper  Wilfon  of  the  finances  of  the  allied  powers,  and  his 
anticipation  of  the  effedls  of  continuing  the  war,  have  been 
confirmed  by  events  in  .a  degree  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  po¬ 
litical  difquifition. 
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Art.  XIV.  The  Tocfin  of  Britannia  •j  with  a  novel  Plan  for  a 
Conjiitutional  Army,  By  John  Stewart^  the  Traveller,  pp,  56. 
8vo.  Owen,  Piccadilly.  London^  1794« 

•^HE  awful  importance  of  the  prefent  crifis,  fays  Mr.  Stewart, 
^  diverts  my  mind  from  the  profecution  of  a  work  of  the  moft 
profound  theory,  and  calls  imperioufly  its  attention  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  life,  to  difcovcr  that  delicate  and  precife  line  of  condudl 
which  is  to  guide  political  prudence,  to  preferve  focial  peace, 
the  only  medium  of  the  exillence  or  improvement  of  intelleft, 
the  fource  of  univerfal  good. — All  violent  and  unfyftematic  re¬ 
volutions,  by  their  internal  concuflion,  would  (hake  the  cement 
out  of  the  focial  arch,  and  caufe  an  inftant  explofion  of  all  its 
parts,  if  fome  external  weight  did  not  comprefs  it.  The  above 
refle<ftion  induces  me  to  propofe  a  plan  of  condu£l  to  the  con¬ 
federate  nations  of  Europe  in  the  prefent  awful  crifis.  The 
offenfive  operations  of  war  Ihould  be  immediately  put  a  flop  to, 
and  the  following  manifefto  ifTued  by  the  confederate  powers : 

‘  In  the  facred  name  of  univerfal  good,  enlightened  by  the  in- 
‘  telligence  of  progreffive  truth,  fenfiblc  that  all  modes  of  being 

*  are  co-exiftent  and  co-elTential  parts  of  one  great  integer, 

*  whofe  energies  operate. in  their  refpe£tive  fphercs,  communi- 

*  cable  in  motival  influence,  but  incommunicable  in  motival 

*  direction,  rendering  thereby  every  fphere  the  final  and  inde^ 

*  pendent  diredlor  of  its  own  collective  energies,  to  produce  the 
^  greateft  quantity  of  good  to"  felf  and  nature  in  time  and  eter- 
‘  nity,  meafured  oy  and  related  to  the  circumference  of  its  own 

*  orbit;  We,  the  potentates  of  Europe,  looking  upon  ourfelves 

*  as  the  central  and  protecting  energy  of  the  fenfitive  fphere  of 

*  cxifterxc,  by  this  manifefto  do  make  known  the  purity  of  our 

*  intentions,  and  the  expanfion  of  our  ccnfcience,  enlightened 

*  by  the  knowledge  of  felf. — We  judge.it  expedient,  for  the 

*  protection  of  intelleft,  the  high  energy  of  this  our  fphere  of 

*  exiftence,  to  form  a  cordon  of  armies  upon  the  frontirr  of  our 

*  own  territories  in  the  proximity  of  France,  to  repel  all  inva- 

*  fions  of  a  diftempered  and  delirious  people,  and  to  be  ready  to 

*  ftretch  out  a  piotedive  hand  to  that  remnant  which  may  fur-- 

*  vive  the  horrors ’of  the  prefent  depopulating  anarchy,  and 

*  fiiall  call  unequivocally  for  relief,  with  fuch  numbers  as  may 

*  afture  fuccefs.^ — ^Were  the  above  meafures  to  be  purfued  by 
the  confederate  powers,  the  fpring  of  the  revolutionary  power 
of  France  would  be  fo  relaxed,  that,  all  its  external  efforts  fal¬ 


ling  back  upon  its  own  center,  muft  caufe  a  complete  difiblu- 
ti(m  of  all  public  authorit}',  and  agonifing  humanity  call  on  fur¬ 
rounding  nations  for  protetStion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  order 
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{hould  miraculoufly.  be  produced,  ^1  nature  would  rejoice  at 
fuch  an  event,  as  it  muft  accelerate  the  era  of  univerfal  good. 

Should  the  prefent  war  be  continued  on  an  ofFendve  fyftem, 
he  predicts  the  dilTolutiun  of  fociety  all  over  Europe,  and  its 
confequent  fubje£lion  to  Aflatic  tyrants.  To  enable  Great 
Britain  to  outlive  the  general  wreck  of  civilifation,  he  propofes 
that  a  conftitutionararmy  be  immediately  formed  out  of  all  men> 
of  property,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  thoufand  men,  to 
be  called  out  by  the  king.  But  the  very  eftablilhment  of  fuch 
an  army  would  prevent  me  neceffity  of  its  being  called  out. 

This  is  a  Jacob  Behmen  in  politics.  Notwithftanding  the 
yfticifm  of  his  philofophy^  and  his  involved,  bombaftic,  and 
ludicrous  ftyle,  a  gleam  of  light  is  no>v  and  then  feen  amidft 
clouds  of  darknefs. 


Art'.  XV.  Hefigns  in  PerfpeSfive  for  Villas^  in  the  ancient 
Cajlle  and  Grecian  Styles.  By  Robert  Morifon.  Part  the  Fir  ft  % 
Printed  for  the  Author.  No  Bookfeller’s  Name.  London, 

1794.  '  .  •  '  ’  ' 

T^R.  Morlfon,  in  an  introduftion,  obferves,,  that,  in  this 
country,  the  rural  manfion  feems  deftined  not  only  for 
retirement,  but  likewife  for  a  temple  of  hofpitality,  where  die 
proprietor  wiflies  to  exercife  his  munificence,  and  difplay  his 
taftc,  Diverfity  of  opinion  and  fituation  has,  no  doubt,  occa- 
fioned  great  variety  in  the  difpofition  and  ornamenting  of  thefe 
fabrics.  Upon  examination,  however,  we  (hall  find,  that  all 
the  diftinftion  of  form  which  gives  charadlcr  to  the'  modern 
ftrudlure  may  be  traced  to  two  grand  fources,  viz.  the  ancient 
Grecian,  and  the  ancient  Caftle  ftyle;  in  which  latter  the 
Gothic  is  fometimes  included.  The  feudal  fyftem  which  per¬ 
vaded,  and  for  many  centuries  governed,  all  Europe,  introduced 
the  Caftle  ftyle  of  building,  as  a  neceflary  confequence  of  its 
martial  fpirit,  which  rendered  the  habitation  of  every  chief  li¬ 
terally  a  caftle,  or  place  of  ftrength,  to  which  his  vaflals  might 
fly  for  refuge  in  times  of  danger;  for  this  purpofe  the  fituation 
was  generally  upon  fome  rocky  eminence,  which,  by  its  difficult 
accefs,  might  prevent  any  fudden  attack  from  the  enemy,  and, 
by  its  commanding  appearance,  fecure  the  refpeft  of  his  adhe¬ 
rents.  Defence  being  the  chief  obje£l:,  towers  and  battlements 
(from  which  they  might  with  fafety  annoy  the  aflkilants)  became 
the  principal  ornaments  of  thefe  buildings ;  exa£lnefs  of  fym- 
metry  often  gave  way  to  local  neceffity  or  convenience ;  yet  the 
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veftigcs  of  rude  grandeur,  ftill  vifible  in  their  ruins,  afFord  a 
convincing  proof  how  well  they  were  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of 
the  proprietor. — So  powerful  is  the  impreffion  made  by  thefe  ve¬ 
nerable  fragments,  even  at  this  day,  that  many  trough  choice 
imitate  that  ftylc,  which  was  the  mere  confequence  of  neceffity; 
and  where  the  country  is  bold  and  mountainous,  a  compofition 
of  this  kind  correfponds  with  the  furrounding  landfcape,  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  pifturefqiie  efFeft  of  the  whole. 

Rut  when  cultivation  had  changed  the  rude«  neglected  plain 
into  a  verdant  lawn,  adorned  with  all  the  varied  imagery  which 
wood  and  water  can  bellow,  the  mild  beauty  of  the  Icene  natu¬ 
rally  induced  the  proprietor  to  leave  the  bleak  fummit  of  the 
rock,  and  fix  his  habitation  in  the  bofom  of  the  finding  plain.*— 
A  more  refined  fpecies  of  archite<£lure  was  now  required  to  fuit 
the  genius  of  the  place;  and  the  delicacy  of  the  Grecian  orders 
was  called  in  to  embellilh  and  complete  the  pidlure.  This 
country  is  indebted  to  Inigo  Jones  for ‘the  neareft  approach  to 
the*  ancient' fimpliclty,  from  which  many  of  his  fuccelTors  foon 
deviated,  and,  giving  way  to  the  luxuriance  of  their  fancy,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  form  a  new  and  cumbrous  fyllem,  by  blending  the 
two  oppofite  ftyles,  from  which  heterogeneous  mixture,  many 
large  and  coftly  Fabrics  have  done  but  little  honour  to  the  na¬ 
tional  tafte. 

It  has  been  the  chief  ftudy  in  this  publication  to  prefcrye 
diftindl  the  moll  llriking  features  which  charadlerife  each  man¬ 
ner,  That  the  comparifori  may  be  more  eafy,  a  defign  in  each 
is  formed  from  the  fame  plan,  as  this  places  in  the  ftrongeft 
point  of  contrail  that  rude  magnificence  which  peculiarifes  the 
ancient  cafiles,  and  delicate  fimpliclty  which  is  admired  in  the 
Grecian  ftruSure. 

The  defigns  here  prefented  to  the  public  are  fix  in  number, 
elegantly  engraved,  and  beautifully  coloured.  A  defeription  is 

fiven  of  each,  and  an  cllimate  of  the  expence  at  which  ^it  might 
e  realifed,  or  carried  into  execution. 


Mr.  Morlfon  appears  to  be  an  artift  of  correft  talle  and  judg¬ 
ment,  ‘  and  familiarifed  to  the  hillory  and  genius  of  architedure. 
But, 

Non  omnia  pojfumus  omneSy 

he  is  unequal  to  the  design  of  a  proper  title-page ;  for  he  nei¬ 
ther  tells  iiS  whether ‘we  are  to  exped  any,  or  what  number  of 
other  parts ;  nor  yet  does  he  let  us  know  where  his  firll  part  is 
to  be  had.  The  concluding  line  of  the  title-page  runs  thus: 
♦  Printed  for  the  Author  [blank];  where  the  Geometrical  Plan?)' 
&c.  of  the  Villas  may  be  fecn/ 
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Art.  XVI.  A  concife  View  of  the  Hiflory  of  Religious  Know- 
ledgfy  from  the  Creation  of  the  W irld  to  the  EJiabliftment  of 
Chrtjlianity.  Intended  as  an  Introduction  for  young  Perfohs  and 
others,  to  a  proper  Apprthenfton  of  the  Orrgin^'  Progrefsy  Prin^ 
eiples^  and  final  Settlement  of  the  Chrijiian  Church-^  on  the  Au^ 
thority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  pp.  210.  i2mo.  2s.  Lon¬ 
don:  printed  for  and  fold  by  G.  G.  and  J.  RobinfoDi  and  T; 
Longman,  Paternofter-Row.  1794* 

^HE  defign  of  this  fmall  publication  is  to  prefent  the  reader 
with  a  comprehenfive  hiltory  of  religion  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  the  fourth  century  after  our  blefled  Saviour;  a 
fubjedl  which  at  no  time  can  be  fuppofed  to  ftand  in  need  of  an 
apology  for  introducing  to  the  public,  even  in  fo  concife  a  me¬ 
thod  as  that  wherein  the  following  is  laid  before  them.  In  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  performance  itfelf,  it  is  fufficient  to  inform  thofe 
»who  candidly  perufe  it,  that  the  materials  have  been  collefted, 
for  the  moft  part,  from  other  writers,  'and  thrown  together  into 
their  prefent  form  originally  for  no  other  purpofe  whatever,  but 
tnat  of  convenience  and  inftrudion  for  the  younger  branches  of 
a  private  farpily.  , 

^  For  the  fame  caufe  it  apipears  likely  to  be  ufeful  in  other 
cafes,  where  the  inftruition  of  young  perfons  is  intended,  and 
the  principles  of  religious  information  are  to  be  inculcated.  It 
.feeiTis  probable,  however,  that  to  various  deferiptions  of  reli¬ 
gious  readers  fach  a  conneiled  view  of  the  fubje£l  will  not  be 
efteemed  unacceptable;  feeing  that  it  is  neither  fo  prolix  as  to 
be  capable  of  fatiguing  even  youthful  minds  ;  nor  yet  fo  concife 
as  not  to  afford  to  others  alfo  a  commodious  plan  and  fummary 
of.  that  great  fyftem  of  divine  benevolence,  to  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  only  as  a  compendious  introduction.^ 


Art.  XVII.  The  Solicitor's  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  the  Office 
of  Pleas  in  his  Mujejly's  Court  of  Exchequer  at  IVeJlminJler ;  in 
which  are  introduced  Bills  of  Cofls  in  various  Cafes*^  and  a  va^ 
riety  of  ufeful  Precedents ;  with  a  complete  Index  to  the  whole. 
By  Richard  Edmunds^  one  of  the  Attornies  of  the  fold  Office. 
PPf  3^2.  8vo.  Cadcll  and  Davies.  London,  1794. 

X  ;f  R.  Edmunds  having  long  obferved  that  the  praClice  of  the 
^  exchequer  of  pleas  is  in  general  little  known  or  under-'* 
flood;  and  believing  this  to  arife  from  the  want  of  elucidation; 
has  compiled  thefe  Iheets  with  a  view  to  fupply  the  defeCl.  If 
the  prefent  work  fhould  fucceed  in  diffufing  a  better  knowledge 
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of  the  proceedings  in  this  court,  and  the  fuperior  eafe  and  ad« 
vantage  of  pra^tiling  there,  particularly  to  country  pra6iitioners, 
bis  wiihes  will  be  gratified.  He  does  not  flatter  himfelf  that 
his  work  is  free  from  error,  but  trufts  that  the  proieflion  will 
approve  the  defign,  though  they  ihould  not  applaud  the 
execution. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  we  are  informed,  is  a  man  of  reputation  in 
his  profeflion ;  and  it  is  thought,  by  very  cornpetent  judges, 
that,  in  the  prefent  publication,  he  has  done  yery  good  fervice, 
both  to  praAitioners  of  law,  and  thofe  who,  unfortunately  in 
diis  law^ridden  age,  have  need  of  their  counfel. 


Art.  XVIIL  EJfaySy  PhjJiologtcal  and  PraSfical^  founded  on  the 
modern  Chemijiry  of  Lavo  fer^  Fourcroy^  iic.  £ffr.  'with  a 
View  to  the  Jmprovement  of  the  Practice  of  Phyficn  By  Francis 
Penrofiy  M.  D.  pp.  1 50.,  8vo.  London  :  printed  by  Alex* 
ander  Grant,  No.'gr,  Wardour- Street,  for  Deighton,  Hol- 
borm.  1794**  -  ,  • 

TT  has  been  the  fate,  and,  we  may  add,  fometimes  the  mif- 
fortune  of  the  art  of  phyfic,  to  be  varied  according  to  the 
prevailing  philofophy  of  every  age.  Nafooner  are  errors  dif- 
covered,  and  improvements  made,  in  natural  and  experimental 
philofophy,  than  the  fons  of  AEfculapius  labour  hard  iii  their 
Vocation  to  force  into  the  healing  art  moft  of  the  philofophical 
Tiovelties  that  appear.  The  ancients  had  their  principal  feels, 
the  empirical^  the  rational^  the  methodical^  and  Galenifts,  whofe 
dogmas  have  nearly  expired.  Amongft  the  moderns,  the  older 
chemical  feft^  of  Paracelfus,  Van  Helmont,  &c.  the  Cartefi^n, 
or  anatomical,  the  mathematical,  the  mechanical,  .have  all  had 
their  day,  but  are  now  obfeured.  The  combination  of  almoft 
the  whole,  under  the  title  of  the  Boerhaavian  do£lrines,  lafted 
half  a  century.  This  mixture  of  truth,  hypothefis,  and  error, 
the  parties  themfclves  thought  would  continue  for  ever  perma¬ 
nent;  fo  certainly  true  did  they  Confider  their  principles  and 
practice.  A  great  part,  however,  is  now  difputed ;  much  is 
proved  fedfe,*  and  fome  parts  abolifhed,  by  the  detection  of  nu¬ 
merous  errors,  and  by  the  introdu6tion  of  many  new  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  Hygaeian  art. 

Lately,  pneumatics  and  chemiftry  feem  to  take  the  lead  in 
-occupying  the  fedulous  attention  of  the  learned  world ;  and 
many  ingenious  men  have  made  difeoveries  that  will  merit  the 
thanks  of  pofterity.  Amongft  thefe  may  be  mentioned,  Scheele, 
Bergmann,  Lavoifier,  Fflurcroy,  Black,  Prieftley,  Cavendifh, 

Kirwan, 
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ICirwarij  Higgins,  and  many  Others ;  and  though  they  do  not  al¬ 
ways  agree,  either  in  their  experiments,  or  in  the  concludons  de¬ 
duced  from  them  ;  yet  their  very  controvcrfies  add  much  to  the 
prcfenc  ftock  of  philofophic  knowledge.  ' 

The  author  before  us  endeavours  to  apply  fome  of  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  greateft  modern  chemifts  to  tae  art  of  medicine  ; 
the  principles  of  which  he  would  reduce  to  two,  heat  and  cold^ 
and  he  conceives  thefe  fufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  , 
the  animal  economy, , as  likewife  tofuggeft.the  moft  rational 
modes  of  curing  difeafes.  ‘  M.  Fourcroy  obferves,'  fays  the  au¬ 
thor,  ^  that  refpiration  is  a  phenomenon  nearly  rcfembling  com- 
^  budion.  Common  air  is  decompofed  in  the  one  as  well  as 
‘  the  other;  in  order  for  it  to  contribute  to  either  it  muft  con- 
tain.a  certain  quantity  of  vital  air,  of  which,  when  it  is  to- 
‘  tally  deprived,  the  mephritic  refidue  is  fatal  to  animal  life* 

‘  Rtfpiration  is,  in  fa6f,  but  a  flower  cwnhujlion^  in  which  part 
‘  of  the  heat  cr  caloric  of  the  vital  air  enters  the  blood  as  it 

\  k 

*  pafles  through  the  lungs,  and  is  by  it  conveyed  through  the 
‘  Whole  body. — I'he  firll  clafs  of  principles  analyfed  by  the  new 
‘  experiments  in  chemidry  appear  to  approach  near  to  a  date  of 
‘  fimpHcity,  which  makes  them  rend  all  farther  analyfis.  Thefe 

*  are  two  in  number,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  hydrogen  com- 
‘  prebends  Ugkt^  matter  of  hsft^  and  inflammable  gasy  com- 
‘  monly  called  caloric ;  the  other  is  named  oxygen^  or  vital  air^ 

‘  whbfe  bafis  comprehends  latent  coU* 

In  the  pradlical  part  of  this  work  the  author  fays,  *  Thus 
‘  every  difeafe  that 'the  debilitating  powers  remove,  is  Jiemc%  fo 
‘  every  one  that  is  cured  by  dimulating  means  Is  ajlhenic.  Thus 
‘  the  caufe  of  health  and  difeafe  is  (me  and  the  fame,  viz.  a  va-> 

*  riation  of  excitement.  A  certain  given  degree  conditutes 
‘  health :  every  iricreafe  or  diminution  of  that  degree  forms  ten- 
‘  dency  to  difeafe.^ 

,  '  .  ■■  I  ■  — — '  —  >  \ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  mud.  allow,  that  there  is  fome  inge¬ 
nuity  in  the  author’s  refearches  and  opinions;  but  many  of  the 
concludons  from  his  doubtful  premifes  are  quite  inadequate  to  the 
explanation  of  the  various  functions  of  our  animated  machine  in 
a  date  of  health ;  and  they  are  inadmiilible,  Tor  want  of  more 
proofs,  to  the  difeovery  of  the  true  origin  of  difeafes  or  methods 
of  cure.  Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  there  were  only  two 
fpecific  caufes  of  difeafes ;  and  happier  dill  would  they  be,  if 
two  general  remedies  could  remove  all  their  morbid  alHi(5lions : 
but  our  medical  experience  forbids  us  to  expert  any  fuch  happy 
event.  It  would  be  coming  near  to  the  univerfal  medicine^ 
of  which,  former  enthudaftic  chemids  boaded  the  polleffion ; 
and  which  was  to  cure  every  affection  to  which  the  human  body 
was  liable,  and  to  prolong  life,  in  found  health,  for  many  ages. 

4  Thefe 
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Thcfe  chimerical  notions  were  beft  proved  by  the  (hort  lives  and 
(canty  riches  of  the  proprietors  and  projeAors  of  the  eltxir  vit^j 
r)f  the  philofophtrr's  itone,  or  powder  of  proje£lion  ;  which  laft, 
they  faid,  converted  all  bafer  metals  into  gold ;  but,  alas !  de- 
flied  the  pretenders  the  common  necefiaries  of  life*  Chemiftfy 
is  a  noble  and  ufeful  fcience,  when  kept  in  its  proper  bounds; 
but  it  has  fequently  proved  injurious  to  the  art  of  medicine  by 
mifapplication.  Chemiftry  is,  Hkewife,  a  pleafing  ftudy;  but 
it  has  ofren  proved  delufive  to  its  votaries.  We  muft,  how-, 
ever,  obfei  ve,  that  the  prefent  author’s  pfaftice  of  medicine  is 
nearly  the  fame  that  is  in  common  ufe,  in  which  wc  find  no- 
thing  new  (  r  extraordinary,  except  the  words  Jlenic  and  ajihenic 
applied  to  the  healing  art ;  which  certainly  are  as  good  as  the 
JlriSiUfH  and  laxum  of  others;  the  arch^tts  of  Van  Helmont; 
or  as  the  qua^itates  occulta:  of  Ariftotle.  •  The  increafe,  however, 
of  new  names  fometimes  even  to  old  difeoveries,  is  amongft 
the  glaring  vices  of  modern  philofophers.  No  f(X)ner  is  any 
new  property  difeovered  in' a  fubftance,  than  the  artift  thinks  he 
has  a  right  to  add  a  new  name  to  the  thing  difeovered;  and  thus 
the  p'izz!ing  multiplication  of  novel  names  proceeds  ad  infinitum. 
To  us  crilics  it  is  a  laborious  and  perplexing  tafk  on  the  me- 
wory,  to  be  loaded  for  ever  with  fynonima\  it  may  in  time' im¬ 
pair  our  judgment.  We  fee  no  end  to  the  nomenclatures  of 
modern  fei -nee;  and  we  enter  cur  proteft  againft  them,  until 
the  artills  have  proceeded  nearer  to  the  end  of  their  labours  and 
inveftigations ;  or  until  they  have  arrived  at  a  much  greater 
penfeclion  in  the  arts  to  which  they  direft  their  laudable 
attentions. 


Art;‘  XIX.  A  Jhort  Engl^jh  Grammar^  fi.mpUfied  to'  the  Capa^ 
cities  of  Children.  By  'John  Ho^nfiy^  Schoolmajler  at  Scar¬ 
borough.  pp.  103.  i2mo.  IS.  Robinfons.  London,  1793. 

HE  importance  of^  the  fubjecEI,  and  the  fimplicity  and  com- 
^  prehenlivenefs  of  the  author’s  plan,  induced  us  to  examine 
this  work  with  particular  care. 

A  grammar  of  the  Englifh  language  on  an  extenfive  fcaie, 
compreh’mding,  bcfides  the  common  accidence,  the* application 
and  meaning  of  fmgle  words  that  may  appear  lynonymous;  the 
peculiarities  of  idiom  ;  and  the  ftru6ture  of  fcntence^  in  regard 
to  harmony,  arrangement,  and  philological  accuracy;  has  long 
been  wanted  by  thofe  who  wifli  to  attain,  without  the  trouble  of 
perfonal  refcarch,  a  critical  prccifion,  and  general  gracefulnels  of 
Ityle.  But  fuch  a  work,  however  it  may  be  defircd  by  fome, 
could  never  be  of  general  benefit.  ^  Moft  people  have  neither 
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time  nor  application  to  beftow  on  fuch  a  treatife ;  and,  indeed, 
their  defire  extends  no  further  than  to  be  able  to  fpealc  and  write 
with  perfpicuity  and  neatnefs  on  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  A 
grammar,  therefore,  which  might  enable  them  to  attain  this 
end,  without  much  lofs  of  time,  exertion  of  mind,  or  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  or  any  other  language,  would  certainly 
be  of  very  great  public  advantage. 

Hornfey’s  Englifh  Grammar  is  extremely  fliprt ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  fo  comprehenfive,  as  to  embrace  every  efl'ential  point 
of  grammar.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  uQiers  it  into  the 
world  with  great  modefty,  as  merely  preparatory  to  the  ftudy 
of  Dr.  Lowth’s.  That  it  (hould  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  Dr* 
Lowth’s  we  are  far  from  aflerting ;  but  for  thofe  who  with  a  cri¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  Englilh  language,  Lowth^s  is  perhaps 
fcarccly,  while  to  thofe  that  aim  at  mere  perfpicuity  and  neat¬ 
nefs  Mr.  Hornfey’s  will  be  found  perfectly,  fulEcient. 

Mr.  Hornfey  beftows  a  very  fmall  portion  of  his  grammar  on 
orthography  and  profody^  and  arranges  every  thing  under  two 
great  heads,  analogy^  or  parts  of  fpeech,  and  the  Jlru^ure  of  fen^ 
Unces.  Under  the  former  he  includes  nine  chapters,  which 
treat  refpedlively  of  the  article^  nouriy  or  fulfiantive^  adje^live^ 
pronoun^  verb  and  participle^  adverb^  conjunSlion^  prepofition^  and 
interjeSiion.  •  ^  I  ^ 

:  His  definitions  of  each  of  thefe  cqnftituents  of  language  are 
fimple,  fhort,  and  comprehenfive.  In  the  text  he  has  the  ge¬ 
neral  rules,  and  the  moft  important  of  the  exceptions ;  and  in 
notes,  which  are  frequently  both  new  and  ingenious,  he  fubjoins 
fuch  particulars  and  illuftrations  as  are  neceflary  to  be  acquired 
after  the  pupil  has  become  thoroughly  mafter  of  the  text. 

The  fecbhd  part  of  this  grammar  includes  eleven  chapters; 
the  firft  of  which  contains  the  moft  eflential  rules  of fyntax'y  the 
fecond,  thofe  deviations  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  language 
which  are  fanftioned  by  grammar,  .under  the  name  of  gramma¬ 
tical  figures;  the  third,  definitions  and  rules  of  cadence^  accent^ 
emphafts^  &c. ;  the  fourth,  punciuation\  and  the  remaining  fix 
contain  various  exercifes  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  the  work.  In  the  choice  of  thefe  exercifes, 
the  author  deferves  great  praife ;  .they  are  well  calculated  not 
only  to  promote  improvement  in  the  Englifh  language^  but  alfo 
to  forrii  the  heart  to  virtue,  and  to  furnilh  the  underftanefing 
with  an  abftracft  of  human  knowledge;  as  almoft  all  of^  them 
convey  fome  fentiments  of  religion  or  morality ;  fome  paffeges 
of  hiftory,  or  fome  obfervation  or  definition  of  fcience*  ,  In  par¬ 
ticular  the  ninth  chapter,  though  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  ex¬ 
ercifes  in  falfe  fyntax  and  falfe  fpelling,  is  a  regular  epitome  of 
arts  and  fciences;  and  *  the^ten^,  thgugh  for  a  fimilar 

purpofe. 
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purpofe^  exhibits  a  fhort  fyftem  of  drawing.  Exercifes  on  this 
plan  have  this  diftinguiCbed  advantage;  they  lay  before  the  view 
of  young  people  all  the  different  occupations  in  which  the  hu¬ 
man  mii^  can  be  engaged,  and  thus  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  fixing  their  choice  on  that  purfuit  moft  adapted  to  their  par¬ 
ticular  genius ;  inftead,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  of  being  directed  by 
the  choice  of  another  to  fome  lin^  jf  life  unfuitable  to  their  tem- 
-peri  and  in  which  they  become  ferviceable  neither  to  themfelves 
nor  to  others. 

This  grammar  concludes  with  a  few  very  ufcful  rules  for  the 
firudure,  precifion^'  and  unity  of  fentences. 

This  grammar  is  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  the  end  it 
has  in  view,  viz.  to  furnlfh  a  competent  knowledge  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  to  young  people  previoufly  to  their  making  deeper  rc- 
fearches ;  and  to  thofe  too  who  want  time  for  tliofe  refearches. 
Where  novelty  may  be  expeded,  viz.  in  the  nature  of  the  ex¬ 
ercifes,  and  the  arrangement  throughout,  there  certainly  is  no¬ 
velty.  The  author  is  a  profeffional  man;  and,  while  fome  of  his 
brother  fehodmafters  may  patronife  his  work  from  private  af- 
fedion,  others  may  reject  it  from  jealoufy.  We  truft  that  it 
will  be  able  to  ftand  on  its  own  merits,  independently  of  par¬ 
tiality,  and  above  the  reach  of  envy. — We  have  never,  in  the 
couri'e  of  our  reading,  met  with  any  fchool  book  compofed  on  a 
more  fimple,  judicious,  and  elegant  plan. 


Art.  XX.  State  of  France  in  May  I794'»  T'ranflated  from  the 
original  of  Le  Comte  de  Mmtgatllard^  by  Jofrua  Lucock  Wil^ 
kinjonj  of  Gray^s-lnn.  pp.  64.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Crofby.  Lon¬ 
don,  1794. 

A  C CORDING  to  Monf.  de  Montgaillard,  ‘  The  French 
‘  people,  though  the  National  Convention  poflefs  neither 
^  their  confidence  nor  efteem,  will  foon  fandion  the  difpofitions 

*  cf  order  and  property,  that  it  decrees:  it  has  long  reigned  by 

*  terror,  but  will  foon  demand  refped,  if  it  can  this  year  refift, 

*  or  rather  repel,  the  allies  from  the  frontier  of  France/ — 
Again:  ^  We  muft  no  longer  think  of  the  famines  of  which 
^  newfpapers  have  fo  long  given  us  hopes.  France  is  far  from 

*  wanting  grain.  Agriculture  has  received  the  fuperintendance 
^  it  demands.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  efFefVive  men 

*  'fight  under 'the  orders  of  the'Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In 

*  finances  the  committee  is  richer  than  united  Europe.’— Yet 
the  lame  author  a£rms,  ^hat  ^  if,  at  the  end  of  this  campaign, 

‘  whatever 
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whatever  be  the  fuccefs,  the  people  are  again  forced  to  fpend 
the  remnant  of  their  means  in  favour  of  their  tyrants,  and  not 
obtain  the  expedted  peace,  I  hefitate  not  to  declare,  that  the 
dcfpair  of  repofe  will  produce  an  explofion  fatal  to  the  ty¬ 
rants.  I  alfo  affirm,  that  neither  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,'  nor  the  fucceeding  government,  can  refill  for  two 
years:  they  can  obtain  ho  fupplies  but  by  penalties;  and  ihefe 
revolutionary  means  mull  necell'arily  be  deftroyed  and  anni-  ^ 
hilated  by  time.  They  flatter  themfelves  with  the  idea  of 
forcing  the  belligerent  powers,  this  ivinterj  to  peace,  and  to* 
be  at  liberty  to  employ  clemency,  property,  and  repofe,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  may  confolidate  their  power,  and  dilTeminaic 
their  principles,  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe.^ — I  repeat, 
ays  he  in  a  note,  p.  63,  ‘  that  the  Convention  cannot  refill  a 
fourth  campaign,  nor  the  revolution  two  years  of  war/— 
This  fusnmary,*  fays  he,  ^  may,  perhaps,  contain  the  moft 
oppolite  contradiftions ;  but  do  not  forget,  that  a  revolution 
produces  and  explains  them  all.* 


This  fingolar^pamphlet  has  greatly  attra<ftcd  the  public  no¬ 
tice.  .  We  have' beard  of  divines  who  preached  againfl  their 
text.  Our  political  preacher,;  notwithftanding  what  he  has  faid 
in  the  laft  fentence  quoted  in  our  brief  analylis,  appears  ftill, 
to  us,  to  contradidl  his  premifes  by  his  conclulion.  For,  after 
giving  a  very  fittl,  and,  we  have  every  reafon  to'  think,  a  very 
candid- and  accurate  Hate  of  affairs  in  France,’  moftly,  indeed, 
from  bis  own  adiual  obfervation,  the  whole  tending  to  imprefs 
the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a  ftrong  convi£lion  of  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  fiibduing  that  Tountry  by  force,  be,  all  of  a  fudden, 
wheels  about  juft  at  the  end  of  his  courfc,  and,  upon  the  credit 
of  a  mere  fpeculative  opinion  or  conjefture,  that  the  French 
cannot  hold  it  out  above  two  years  more^  recommends  a  vigorous 
profecution  of  the  war,  and  affures  us  of  final  fuccefs.-— The 
only  way  in  which  it  is  poffible  to  mould  .his  obfervations  into 
anything  like  a  confiftent  propofition,  is,  to  conceive  his  mean¬ 
ing  to  be  as  follows:  ‘  Though  the  combined  .powers  cannot 
‘  fubdue  the  French  people  by  force  of  arms,  they  may  weaiy 
‘  out  their  patience  by  petfeverance  in  war.* — But,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  fubdue  them  by  perfeverarxe,  is  ftill  to  fubdue  them  5 
and,  if  fo  fubdued*,  they  are  not  unconquerable.  And,  fecondly, 
It  is  by  no  means  certain,  of  even  probable,  that  the  patience  of 
the  confederacy  that  attacks,  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
cnthufiafts  who  defend  the  nafeent  republic.— Suppofing  the 
refources  of  the  contending  parties  to  be  equal,  .their  probable 
perfeverance  is  to  be  determined  by  the  comparatlve  intcnfity 
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and  duration  of  the  fefpeftive  fpirits  by  which  they  are  a£luate^. 
Now,  the  fpirit  that  unites  different  powers  into  confederations 
is  confeffedly  fluftuating  and  tranfient ;  that  of  liberty  ardent, 
llrong,  and  conftant.  But  Monf.  de  Montgaillard  admits  that 
the  refources  of  France  OiXt  greater  than  thofe  of  combined  Eu¬ 
rope.  With  greater  refources,  more  animating  paflions,  and 
more  determined  cefolutlon,  by  what  logic  can  it  be  rendered 
probable  that  the  f'rench  will  not  hold  out  longer  than  the  al¬ 
lies  ?  But  it  is  the  fault  of  moft  declaimers,  and  reafoners  with¬ 
out  perfeft  candour,  -that  they  view  fubjeils  partially,  and  from 
partial  and  particular  inftances  draw  general  conclufions.  The 
juft  reafoner,  in  proportion  to  the  fublimity  of  his  genius,  rifes 
from  particulars  to  generals,  marking  the  circumftances  in 
which  particular  inftances  agree,  and  thofe  alfo  by  which  they 
are  diftinguilhed.  Thus  he  obtains  views  fteady  in  proportion 
to  their  fublimity,  and  commanding  inferior  claffes  by  compre¬ 
hending  them.  It  is  an  eafy  matter  to  point  out  many  caufes  of 
difeontent  and  impatience  in  the  French  nation.  But  confider, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  like  that  of  charity, 

*  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  en- 

*  dureth  all  thing'?  The  poor,  oppreffed  United  Provinces 

of  the  Netherlands  maintained  a  fuccefsful  ftruggle  againft  ,the 
boufe  of  Auftria,  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  It  is  for  want  of  philofophy  that  fo  many  fatal  errors 
are  committed  by  vulgar  princes  and  minifters  of  ftate.  They 
fee  only  thofe  particulars  that  are  affociated  together  by  their 
own  prejudices  t*  / 

*  11  I  ■—■■■■■■  ■  .I,  — . .  II  -  fmtf  i— — laM— — 

♦  1  Cor.  xiii.  7. 

•f  The  war  has  for  fome  time  been  confidered,  agreeably  to  the 
premifes,  not  to  the  conclufion  of  Monf.  Montgaillard,  as  hopelefs. 
They  who  are  the  moft  ftrenuous  defenders  of  it  are  nearly  reduced 
to  own  this  themfelves ;  and  all  they  have  to  fay  is,  *  with’  whom 

*  (hall  wc  treat  Others  again  affirm,  that  we  might  have  treated 
with  Roland,  with  Danton,  with  Robefpierre ;  and  that  the  fall  of 
any  of  thefe  individuals  would  not  have  had  the  leaft  influence  on  a 
treaty  ,that  would  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Convention,  and  fe- 
cured  by  the  united  wifhes  of  all  the  people  of  France.  In  our  re¬ 
view  ot  Mallet  du  Pan’s  Confiderations  (Vol.  XXIII,  p.  148.)  we 

'  predifted  the  fall  of  Robefpierre,  and  added,  that  ^  when  this  took 

*  place,  the  fyftem  would  fuffer  no  change.*  The  event  has  juftified 
that  predidion.  Wc  have  now  a  new  Robefpierre  in  Tallien.  By 
and  by  his  turn  will  come  to  be  deftroyed.  But  the  fyftem  will  re¬ 
main.  The  Englifh  people  have  never  looked  at  any  thing  in  the 
French  revolution  but  men,  while  the'French  (to  ufe  the  words  of 
Tallien)  neither  know  nor  care  for  men ;  they  look  at  liberty  and 
the  republic. 


Art; 


Tki  Head  and  Limbs ;  a  Fable. 
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Art.  XXI.  27;^  Head  and  Limbs  %  a  Fable.  By  Sir  y$bn 
Ramf:a.  pp.  8.  4to.  is.  Harrifon.  London,  1794. 

IT  will  be  quite  natural,  it  is  obferved  in  an  advertifement, 
for  every  reader  to  fiippofe,  not  only  that  the  author  of  the 
Hk'AD  and  Limbs  has  adopted  the  familiar  metre  of  La  Fon¬ 
taine,  which  is  in  fome  mcafure  true.;  but  that  /Esop’s  Belly 
and  Member 5,  the  idea  of  the  fable  itfelf.  This,  how¬ 

ever,  is  not  the  fa£t.  It  arofe  from  an  accidental  and  fudden 
reflection,  that  the  head  was  by  nature  calcuU^ed  to  govern  the 
body;  and  an  inftantaneous  tranfition  in  the  mind  of  the  autlior 
favourable  to  a  rational  or  limited  monarchy. 

EX  T  R  ACT  S. 

^  • 

•  But  lately  [the  members]  grown  more  knowing  than  they 
were. 

They  found  the  head  was  nourifli’d  by  their  labours ; 

’  And  when  they  once  had  made  this  grand  difeovery,' 

Their  peace  of  mind  was  loft  paft  all  recovery. 

—In  fuch  a  fit,  the  Limbs  fo  mighty,  wife. 

Forming  a  grand,  a  national  convention, 

Kcfolv’d  to' vote  againft  the  Head’.s  fupplies, 

V  ,  And  thus  to  merit  honourable  mention. 

'  '  ,  ^  '  Quite  at  a  ftand 

\^s  either  hand, 

^  *  V 

Ench  gout-fwoln  toe 
Refus’d  to  go. 

And  neither  leg  would  move  a  peg. 

To  furnifli  new  fupplies  for  royal  jaws : 

Tho’  not  a  Angle  grinder  he  could  ftir, 

Knew  every  growling,  difeontented  cur. 

That  did  not  help  to  fluff  their  own  vile, maws. 

The  tongue  of  eloquence  to  fpeak'effay’d  ; 

To  drown  his  voice,  the  fenfelefs  mob  huzza’d.  , 

.  That  fawning  courtier  they  had  heard  too  much, 

The ’devil  a  morfel  more  ihould  he  e’er  touch !  ^ 

They  knew  him  well — the  tongue,  a  fpecious  elf! 

Whate’er  he  faid,  fpoke  only  for  himfelf. 

The  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nofe,  advanc’d  their  claim  ;* 

They  too  were  courtiers,  and  their  fate  the  fame. 

- . With  (houts  of  joy 

The  maniacs  cry,  ...  i 

‘  jTho'all  our  ftrength  in  war  w’C  fpend,. 

Though  every  drop  of  blood  we  (hed,.  -  ^  < 

And  though  fucce/s  in  death  muft  end,  .  '  ^ 

Yet  will  we  be  without  a  head.  "  /  ’  . 
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The  Poems  of  Anna  Maria^ 

OfF  in  an  Inflant,  at  th*  accursed  command^ 
The  monarch  fell  beneath  th’  unnatural  hand  ; 
But  with  him  fell  the  hand  that  gave  the  blow. 
And  every  rebel  limb  was  quickly  laid  as  low.* 


The  RELATION  between  the  head  and  the  other  members  of 
the  body  has  very  naturally  fuggefted  allegories  to  different  minds 
on  different  occafions,  in  different  ages  and  countries.  Such 
an  allegory  we  find  not  only  in  claflical,  but  in  the  facred 
writers ;  and  that  the  idea  of  the  allegory  before  us  might  have 
been  fuggefted  by  fome  affociation,  independently  of  the  fable  of 
^fop,  copied  by  different  ancient  writers,  is  a  thing  in  itftlf 
highly  credible,  as  well  as  placed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  declaration 
of  our  refpeflable  author.  Some  objeftions  may  be  made  to  this 
poem,  by  nice  ears,  in  refpedt  to  rhyme  and  harmony;  but  the 
allegory  is  well  fuftained  throughout ;  the  atlufions  to  the  pre- 
fent  phrenfies  of  France  are  juft  and  happy;  apd  the  moral  is 
ialutary  and  important; 


Art.  XXII.  The  Poems  of  Aftna  Marla,  pp.  62.  8vo.  Price 
One  Golden  Mohur.«  Calcutta :  from  the  Prefs  of  Thomfon 
and  Ferris;  and  fold  by  T.  Cadcll,  Jun.  and  W.  Davies. 
1793- 

'^T^HE  flattering  approbation  with  which  fome  of  thefe  poems 
were  received,  on  their  appearance  in  the  Afiatic  Mirror 
and  Calcutta  Morning  Poft,  induced  the  authorels  to  arrange, 
and  publifh  them  with  additions. — Anna  Maria  is  impreft  with 
the  moft  grateful  pleafure  for  the  very  diftinguiftied  patronage 
.  flic  has  been  honoured  with ;  and  regrets  that  her  ill  ftatc  of 
health,  for  fome  time  paft,  has  prevented  her  from  making  the 
book  more'extenfive  and  complete.  Proud  of  the  encomiums 
beftowed  on  the  efforts  of  her  mufe,  Anna  Maria  will  ever 
be  zealous  to  merit  the  applaufe  of  a  polished  people — to 
whom  thefe  poems  are  refpe&fully  dedicated.  The  polifhed 
people  whom  our  authorefs  has  chiefly  in  her  eye  are,  no  doubt, 
her  fubferibers,  of  which  fhe  has  given  a  lift  ,to  the  number  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  poeqfis  are.  An  Ode  to 
Happinefs — Ode  to  Senfibility — Ode  to  Refleilion — Sonnet  to 
Echo— Ode  tathe  Memory  of  Della  Crufea — ^Invocation  to  the 
Mufe— Ode  to  Apathy — Elegiac  Ode,  inferibed  to  Sir  John 
Shore,  Bart.— Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  Louis  the  Unfortunate 
—Sonnet  to  the  Moon — Sonnet  to  the  Morning  Star — Ode 

■  inferibed 
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Infcribcd.  to  Dtrlla  Crufca — Marie  Antonietle’s  Complaint  in 
Prilon — Ode  to  Suicide— Ode  to  Solitude — Ode  to  Fancy- 
Adieu  to  India. 

,  EXTRACTS. 

From  the  Ode  to  Del^a  Crvsca* 

*  Triumphant  bard^  my  verfe  irrfpire 

With  bright' Apollo’s  fparkling' fire;  *  ‘ 

.  To  THE  £  the  wild  delirium  runs. 

Like  comets  to  their  centre  funs ; 

I  feel  the  proud  impaflionM  glow 
I  Thro’  every  trilling  fibre’  flow  ; 

My  mufe  on  rapture’s  rofy  wings. 

Her  harmony  o’er  paflfon  flingsc 
•  Fw  THEE  the  vivid  FANci ES  dare 
To  range  the  luflrous  orbs  of  air; 

From  ftar  to  ftar  their  glories  trace. 

And  with  them  Della  Crufca  grace.’ 

^  From  the  Ode  to  Fanct. 


•  Alike,  when  rofy-finger’d  morn 

Her  glories  on  the  twilight  flings 
The  lovely  cherubs  of  the  dawn, 

, ;  Wanton  on  their  purple  wings : 

And  fee  the  flaky  mifts  arife,  .  . 

In  fpiral  columns  to  the  (kies;  ,  ^ 

While  vellal  heal^,  with  joy  elate. 

Stands  tip-toe  on  the  golden  gate. 

Where  fair  Aurora  leads  the  hours. 

To  carrol- thro*;  their  funny  bo w’rs ; 

There  Fa KCY,.  with  imperial  gaze. 

Adores  Apollo’s  radiant  blaze ; 

And,  with  a^confeious  blifs,  impearls  ' 

H  is  fparkling  diamonds  in  his  golden  curls.* 

^  From  the  Elegiac  Ode  to  Sir  John  Shore*  on  the  Death  of 
his  /avo  infant  Children  in  England. 

*  Philosophy,  thou  faint  divine, 

‘  Around  each  quivering  fibre  twine, 

The  mufc  with  temper’d  iuftre  (kill. 

And  calm  the  pulfe  of  paflion’s  trill ;  . 

O’er  forrows  faih ting,  feverifli  fenfe 
Thy  mental  folaccs  difpenfe.’ 


The  characlerrof  Poetry  is  juftly  exhibited  by  Anna 
Ma  RiA  in  a  motto  taken  from  Thomfon’s  Seafons,  and  inferted 
in  her  title-page :  ^ 

£NG.  REV.  VOL.  XXIV.  AUG.  I754. 
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146.  The  Captive  Monarch. 

•  Hence  [by  the  aid  of  philofophy]  poetry  exalts 
Her  voice  to  ages  ;  and  informs  the  page 
With  mufic>  image,  fentiment,  and  thought.* 

Thomfon,  for  the  fake  of  harmony,  in  this  enumeration,  has 
placed  mufic  and  image  before  fentiment  and  thought ;  although, 
in  the  nature  of  juft  poetical  genius,  they  are  pofterior  and  con- 
fequent  to  them,  according  to  that  of  Milton  : 

^  And  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move. 

Harmonious  numbers.’ 

But  in  the  fchool  of  Della  Cause  a,  unfortunately  the  avowed 
Apollo  of  our  authorefs,  imagery  and  verfification  feein  to  be  . 
the  firft  objeds.  No  firnplicity  or  grandeur  of  defign  !  No 
chafte  imitation  of  nature!  From  the  marked  lineaments  of 
nature,  both  phyfical  and  moral,  the  frifky  Della  Crufea  is  per¬ 
petually  ftepping  afidc/and  hopping  after  gaudy  flowers  and 
butterflies.  7-he  pathetic  tone  of  poetry  ia  changed  into  the 
quaverings  of  affeifation;  the  found  of  the  trumpet  and  organ 
into  the  tinkling  of  bells.— Anna  Maria  does  not  feem  to  be 
deficient  in  imagination,  rr  in  acquired  knowledge;  but  (he, 
like  many  others,,  follows  after  a  faulty  model.  We  advife 
her  to  renounce  her  Della*  Crufean  Apollo,  and  pay  her  ad- 
drefTes  'to  the  Apollo  Belvidere;  to  abandon  the.  profufion  of 
.Gothic  ornament,  and  imitate  that  delicate  firnplicity  which  is 
lb  juftly  admired  in  Grecian  architecture.  '  -  :  . 


Art.  XXIII.  The  Captive  Monarchy  aTragedy^  in  Five 
By  Richard  Hey^  of  the  Middle  Temple ^  Efq.  LL.  D.  and  FeU 
■  Uw  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  pp.  107.  8vp.  London  : 
printed  for  Vernor  and  Hood,  No.  10,  Birchin-Lane,  Corn- 
hill;  J.  Edwards,  Pall-Mall;  and  R.  Faulder,  New  Bond- 
Street.  1794. 

■’EX  T  R  ACT.,. 

‘SCENE  lX.~neKi«gJelus. 

^  M  O  W  haftens  down  my  fun  to  its  horizon. 

^  Of  all  we  fee  on  earth  how  fades  the  glare ! 

Life’s  goods  and  ills  are  mix’d  and  melted  down  ■ 

In  mild  and  inofFenfive  hues  :  that  ftir^ 

Indeed,  a  gentle  parting  melancholy ; 

They  lightly  touch,  but  grapple  not  the  foul. 

That  world  which  lies  before  hie,  though, with  clouds 


A  Diffirtatloh  on  the  Exijlence^ 

^is  dimm’d,  yet  holds  mine  eye  with  force  unknown  . 

Till  now.  There  is  a  language  talk’d  by  men, 

Caliing  this  firll  vain  world  a  ihadow,  bubble,  . 

A  houfe  for  travellers;  and  the  next  our  home. 

Our  journey’s  end;  our  being.  Thefe  are  words; 

And  words  are  heard  and  fpoken.  But  to  fee. 

Stand  here  on  the  grave’s  brink no  earthly  vapours 
To  thwart  the  eye. — My  foes,  how  feeble  feem  they  ! 

Anger  they  cannot  move...  A  palSng  pity;- — ^ 

Then  they  re  forgot.  My  friends  who  with  me  fulFer, 

Who  fuifer  ^or  me,  fill  the  narrow  fpace 
My  bufy  mind  can  grant  to  all  I’m  leaving. 

For  thefe  what  can  a  king  dethron’d  and  dying  ?  . 

Pray  to  his  King  [kneels.\ — Sov’reign  of  all,  whofe  throne 
Stands  open  to  the  captive  and  condemn’d. 

Look  on  my  friends.  Bind  up  their  wounds.  Difcharge 
The  debts  1  owe  them ;  and  reftore  them  to  me ;— *• 

But  there,  where  fin  and  forrow  are  no  more,’ 

I  This  tragedy  is,  under  feigned  name^,  intended,  to.  repre-* 
fent  the  fufferings  of  the  late  King  and  Queen  of  France; 
and  we  could  wim  with  the  author^  their  fate  had  been  as  he 
^  has  drawn  it.  This  tragedy  is  written  in  a  manner  to  raife 
compafEon,  arid  to  draw  the  ^ar  of  pity  from  the  reader.  The 
King  i^  reprefented  to  be  what  every  one  fays,  a  good  hufband 
arid  father,  and  a  juft  man.  The  fufferings  of  the  royal  family 
are  afFeftingly  pourtrayed  at  their  final  feparation.  This  au¬ 
thor’s  production  has  as  much  ejaim  to  merit  aS  moft  of  his 
predeceflbrs  who  have  written  on  the  fame  fubjefl. 

) 

1  Urti  I  '  i  ■■  ■  i  ■  n  _  i  i 
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Art.  XXIV.  A  DlJJertation  on  the  Exijlence^  Nature^  and 
Extent  of  the  prophetic  Powers  of  the  human  Mind ;  with  un^ 
quejlionahle  Examples  of  feveral  eminent  Prophecies  of  what  is 
now  a£iing^  and  foon  to  he  fulfilled^  upon  the  great  Theatre  of 
Europe,  pp.  40,  8vo.  is.  Crolby.  London,  1794. 

^HE  author  of  the  diflertation  obferves,  that  the  Almighty 
^Creator  of  the  world,  to  manifeft  his  provident'and  bene¬ 
volent  care  of  his  creatures,  and  to  leave  them^without  excufe^ 
has  not  only  furnifhed  them  with  a  particular,  but  alfo  with  a, 
general  and  conftant  revelation  of  his  divine  will  and  purpofe, 
in  a  communication  of  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  to  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  of  every  age  and  country;  and  this  not  confined  either 
'  to  the  Jewifti  nation,  or  to  any  particular  rank,  age,  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  men ; 

K  2  •  !  Tlv 


148  A  Dtjfertaiion  on  the  Extjience^ 

•  The  whole  world,’  fays  he,  *  has  witnefled  the  partial  accom- 
plifliment  of  thofe  prophecies  by  which  were  predifted  the  rife  and 
fall  of  antichrift,  or  the  papacy,  and  of  thofe  ten  kingdoms  which 
were  to  partake  of  her  whoredoms  and  abominations,  and  which 
were  afterwards  to  turn  againft  her,  eat  her’  flefti  and  deftroy  her, 
and  then  fink,  in  turn,  under  the  weight  of  their  own  iniquities. 

We  have  feen  thefe  things  in  part  verified,  and  are  waiting,  in  awful 
fufpenfe,  for  that  final  confummation,  which,  according  to  the 
limited  period  of  time  afiigned  in  the  Revelation,  cannot  now  be 
far  off* 

‘  The  fame  facred  .oracles  (the  Revelations),  as  expounded  by  the 
ableft’  and  founded  divines,  teach  us  to  expe^,  alout  this  time,  the 
deftrudion  of  the  Tufkifti  empire,  and  the  gathering  together,  fet-  I 

tlemeAt,  and  converlion,  of  the  Jewifli  nation.  For  God  has  de-, 
dared,  he  will  yet  remember  his  chofen  people,  in  his  good  time. 

‘  Since  the  apoftolic  age,  although  miracles  have  ceafed,  we  have 
yet  experienced  the  molt  indubitable  proofs  of  the  occafional  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  upon  the  human  mind,  and  the 
accurate  completion  of  many  recent  prophecies,  leaves  us  without 
the  fhadow  of  a  doubt  of  its  continuance,  even  to  the  prefent  feafon, 
which  feems  fo  prolific,  and  teeming  with  direful  events,  and  fo  truly 
in  need  of  fupernatural  light  and  information.’ 

The  perfons  from  whofe  written  or  oral  prediftions  the  fpirit 
of  prophecy  is  exemplified,  are  Dr.  John  Harvey,  Michael 
fi^oftradamus,  William  Lilly,  Anna  Trapnel,  Mr.  Love,  John 
Tillinghalf,  Peter  Jurien,  Seth  Darwin,  IRobert  Nixon,  Robert 
Flcmmii]g,  John  Lacy,  John  Maximilian  Daut,  Rev.  Mr.  John 
Wilfon,  Biihop  Newton,  Baron  Swedenbourg,  Daniel  .  Defoe, 

Dr,  Prieftley.  Dr.  Goldfmith,  James  Lamherf,  Dr.  Smollet, 
Martha  Ery,  Hannah  Green,  St.  Thomas  of  Becket,  Dr.  Sibly. . 

The  prophecies  here  cited  are  of  four  kinds :  fuch,  like  thofe 
of  Martha  Ery  and  Hannah  Green,  as  are  founded  on  a  kind  of 
intuitive  mental  perception,  or  fecond-fight ;  fuch  as  are  founded 
on  aftrology ;  fuch  as  are  founded  on  the  interpretation  of  ferip- 
ture  j  and  fuch  as  are  founded  on  reafon  for  anticipating  the  fu¬ 
ture  from  thc'paft.  As  to  the  firft  clafs,  many  reveries  have,  no 
doubt,  been  accidentally  verified ;  and  many  more  lies  have  been 
invented.  As  to  the  fecond,  feveral  great  philofophers,  not 
without  a  fliew  of  reafon,  maintain  that  certain  conjunftures 
and  afpe£iS  of  the  heavenly  bodies  have  an  influence  on  the 
tempers  and  palBons,  and  confequently  on  the  deftiny  of  men 
and  nations.  With  regard  to  the  third,  the  completion  of  fun- 
dry  fcriptural  prophecies  is  univerfally  known.  And  of  the 
fourth  we  have  very  ftriking  examples  in  the  letters  here  inferted 
of  Dr.  Goldfmith  and  Dr.  Sn;iollet, — The  letter  from  Smollet, 
on  inquiry,  we  liavc  found  to  be  authentic. 
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Art.  XXV.  The  Necromancer  \  or^  The  Tale  of  the  Black 
Forefi.  Founded  on  Facts.  TranJJated  from  the  ^Gertnan  of 
Lawrence  Flamenherg^  by  Peter  Tent  hold.  In  Two' Volumes.  > 
pp.  475.  i2mo.  Lane.  London,  1794'. 


This  tale  is  faid  to  be  founded  on  fails;  but  we  muft  fup- 
pofe  fume  embellifhments  have  been  added;  or  that  thc‘ 
people  where  the  feene  lies  muft  have  been  wonderfully  credu¬ 
lous.  To  thofe  who  are  foncLof  reading  ftories  of  ghofts,  this 
book  may  be  entertaining,  and  alfo  inftruilfve,  2&  it  may  tend 
to  fhew  how  ealily  fuperftition  may  be  worked  upon  without 
any  foundation  in  reality.  The  ftory  of  Wolf,  a  robber,  ex¬ 
hibits,  in  lively  colours,  the  flings  of  confcience  after  the  com- 
miifion  of  an  atrogious  deed  : 


‘  This  mode  of  life  I  continued  for  feveral  months  without  being 
deteded.  One  morning  I  was  rambling  through  the  foreft,  purfuing 
tke  traces  of  a  deer.  Having  hunted  without  fuccefs  two  tedious 
hours,  1  began  to  give  up  every  hope  of  coming  at  my  prey,  when  I 
faw  itat  once  within  the  reach  of  my  gun.  I  took  my  aim,  and  was 
1^-  going  to  fire,  but' darted  fuddenly  back,  when  I  faw  a  hat  upon  the 
I  ground,  not  far  fi*om  me.  1  locked  around  with  great  circumfpec  - 
L  lion,  and  beheld  Robert,  the  game-keeper,  (landing  behind  the  trunk 
oF'an  oak,  and  aiming  at  the  fame  deer  which  f  intended  to  kill. 
My  blood  froze  in  my  veins  as  I  beheld  the  author  of  all  my  misfor¬ 
tunes  ;  and  this  very  man,  whom  I  hated  moil  among  all  the  whole 
human  race,  was  within  the  reach  of  my  fufee.  Infernal  joy  thrilled 
my  whole  frame ;  I  would  not  have  exchanged  my  gun  for  the  uni- 
verfe:  the  burning  revenge,  which  till  then  had  been  rankling  in 
my  bofom,  rofe  up  into  my  fingers  ejn^ds,  which  was  going  to  put  an 
.end  to  my  adveifary’s  life.  'However,  an  invifible  hand  feemed  to 
retain  my  arm  to  prevent  the  horrid  deed :  I  trembled  violently  as  I . 
direfted  my  gun  againfi  my  foe — a  chilly  fweat  bedewed  my  fac^— 
my  teeth  began  t6  chatter,  as  if  a  fevere  froft  had  feized  my  frame— 
methought  1  felt  the  icy  fang  of  death  upon  my  heart,  and  every 
nerve  was  quivering.— 1  hefitated  a  moment — one  more  elapfed — and . 
now  a  third.  Revenge  and  confcience  were  tlruggling- violently  for 
viftory.  The  former  gained,  and  Robert  lay  weltering  in  hit 
blood.—  ' 

<*My  gun  dropped  on  the  ground  when  Robert  fell.  Murderer, 
Hammered  I  with  quivering  lips. — The  forelt  was  as  filent  as  3 
churchyard,  and  1  heard  diftinctly  the  word  murderer.  Creeping 
nearer  to  the  fpot  where  my  enemy,  lay  fwimming  in  his  blood,  J  faw 
him  juft  expire.  I  ftood  a  dreadful  minute  of  grifly  horror  before 
my  murdered  foe,  as  if  petrified. — A  yelling  laughter. reftored  me  to 
the  ufe  of  my  fenfes :  *  Wilt  thoa^iny  more  tell  tales,  good  friend,^ 
faid  I,  ftepping  boldly  nearer,  and  turning  him  Upon  his  back.  His 
eyes  were  wide  open — I  grew  ferious,  and  every  power  of  utterance 
fled ;  llrange  and  horrid  Icnfations  chilled  my  heart.  * 
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'  Till  then  I  had  been  a  tranfgreffor  of  the  laws  on  the  fcore  of 
the  difgrace  I  had  fufFered ;  bat  now  I  had  perpetrated  a  deed  for 
which  1  had  not  yet  atoned.  An  hour  before  that  horrid  aftion,  np 
man  living  would  have  been  able  to  perfuade  me  that  there  was  a 
more  abjett  being  upon  earth  than  myfclf  j  but  now  I  began  to  fancy 
that  1  had  been  enviable  an  hour  ago. 

*  Not  the. molt  diitant  idea  ol^  God’s  judgment?  came  in  my  mind; 
however,  I  had  a  confuted  notion  of  halter  and  gibbet,  and  of  the 
execution  of  a  murderer,  which  1  had  witntiTed  when  a  b^'y.  Thef 
idea  of  having  forfeited  my  life  froze  my  very  foul  with  fear:  j 
wKhed  ardently  that  it  might  be  in  my.  power  to  reftore  to  life  -  my 
flain  encnfiy,  and  racked  iny  brain  to  recall  to  recolledion  all  the  in¬ 
juries  he  had  made  me  fufFer ;  but,  ftrange  to  tell,  my 'memory 
feemed  to  be  extinguifhed ;  I  could  not  recall  a  .(hadow  of  all  ihe 
ideas  which,  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  had  filled  my  foul  with 
glowing  revenge;  I  could  not  conceive  how  1  could  commit  fuch  a 
horrid  deed.* 

This  piece  is  not  defeftive  in « genius  or  fancy;  though,  to 
moft  readers,  it  will  probably  appear  wanting  in  juli  talte  an4 
defign.  .  ,  *  • 


Art.  XXVI.  Turkijh  Tales.  In  Two  Volumes.  By  ^ojeph 
Moifter.  pp.  400.  8vo.  Lane.'  Loiidoii,  179^. 

^^HESE  Tales  are  five  in  nttmbcr :  the  firft  *  volume 
^  containing  four,*  viz.  Selim  and'Almelra;  PiinceK  Ucr- 
man  and  Felicia;  Nourmabal,  Queen  of  the.  Indies;  and 
the  Fair  Hibernian :  the  fccond,  the  Barber  of  Peru.  A  fpeci- 
inen  of  thefe  pieces  we  (hall  give  in  a  brief  abridgment  of  the 
Indies;  of  which  the  hint  upon  which  it  is  founded  may  be  found 
jn  Tauemier’s  Oriental  Travels.  '  ' 

The  Cireat  Mogul,  Gehan-Guir,  was  a  paffionate  admirer 
<6f  beautiful  women.  The  diilrefied  wife  and  daughter  of  a 
Perfian  captain,'  condemned  to  death  for  rebellious  pradtices, 
prefent,  in  perfon,  a  petition  for  his  life  to  the  Sultan,  who  is 
at  firft  tranfported  witli  rage,  but  afterwards  foftened  and  ab- 
forbed  in  admiration  of  the  younger  lady,  who  had  thrown  afide 
her  veil,  and  now  knelt  before  him. — He  gave  immediate  or¬ 
ders  for  the  liberation  of  the  captain,  and,  while  his  Wife  went 
to  meet  and  congratulate  Him  on  his  releafe,  his  daughter  was^ 
by  the  Sultan^  condu£fed  into  the  feraglio,  where  fhe  had  mag¬ 
nificent  apartments  affigned  to  her;  and  in  a  fhort  time  her  fa¬ 
ther  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  army  of  Hin- 
^oftan.  The  elegance  of  her  manners,  and  the  entertainment 
of  her  converfation,  gained-  fuch  an  afeendant  on  the  heart  of 
the  Sultan^  th^  he  publicly  married  her;  giving  her,  at  tb; 
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fame  time,  the  name  of  Nourmahal,  which  fignlfies  the  light  of 
the  feraglio. — What  a  glorious  fate,  laid  Nourmahal  often  to 
herfelf,'  would  mine  be,  could  I  but  render  it  permanent,  and 
fecure  to  myfelf  the  continuance  of  power  after  the  decline  of 
beauty  !'  But  by  the  fons  of  Gehan-Guir,  who  can  now  fcarcely 
conceal  their  hatred,  I  may,  in  an  inftant,  be  hurled  from  this 
elevated  fituation,  and  fall  into  one  much  lower  than  that  front 
which  I  rofe.— The  pleafiires  of  defpotic  fway  made  fo  ftrong 
an  imprelSon  on  the  towering  mind  of  Nourmahal,  that  Ihe.re- 
folved  to  urge  the  Sultan  to  relinquilh  his  throne  to  her,  if  it 
was  but  for  a  few  hours.  At  a  favourable  crifis  (he  thus  ad- 
addl'efled  the  Sultan :  ‘  O  Sultan !  let  your  faithful  Nourmahal 
‘  become  a  defpotic  monarch  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 
‘  hours,  and  in  that  (hall  every  wilh  of  her  heart  be  gratified.* 
The  beautiful  Sultana  not  only  obtained  this  requeft,  but  the 
fituation  which  had  fo  ardently  defired,  was  fecured  to  her 
during  the  life  of  the  voluptuous  and  indolent  monarch. 

*  It  is  now  time  to  paufe,  and  afe,  whether,  refpe£led  abroad, 
revered  at  home,  courted,  flattered,  idolifed — the  happinefs  of 
the  Sultanefs  was  enfured?  Far  from  it.  The  novelty  of  un¬ 
limited  power  foon  becime  familiar :  her  cares  were  increafed; 
and  her  pleafures  and  amdfements  abridged. — Gehan-Guir, 
ftruck  by  the  angel  of  death,  is  fucceeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
fon  Cha-Gehan,  who,  aftoniflied  at  the  order  with  which 
Nourmahal,  his  ftep-mother,  had  conducted  public  affiiirs,'  and 
penetrated  by  her  generofity  in  cheerfully  paving  the  way  for  his 
fucceflinn  to.  the  throne,  fettled  upon  her  the  palace  of  Agra,  and 
the  extenfive  demefnes  annexed  to  it. 

Two  years,  the.  princ^fs  pafled^  in  feclufion:  (he  afterwards 
turned  her  attention  to  works  of  benevolence:  (he  inftrudfed  the 
young,  fupporteJ  the  aged,  and  cultivated  genius  that  would 
otherwife  have  languifhed  in  obfeurity. — The  days  of  Nour¬ 
mahal  glided  fmoothly  on,  and,  happy  in  her  fituation,  (he  fre¬ 
quently  alked  herfelf  this  queftion:  ‘What  is  the  fatisfadlion 
^  arifing  from  dillipation,  fplendour,  power,  pomp,  and  ambi- 
‘  tion,  compar-^d  to  that  which  I  now  enjoy?  Might  we  not 
‘  repeat  the  queftipn  I  have  juft  afked  myfelf,  and;  with  great 
^  propriety,  fay  to  a  monarch  or  hero,  Ah,  friend !  I  much  doubt 

*  whether  your  time  would  not  have  been  more  ufefully  em- 
‘  ployed  to  yourfelf,  and  more  acceptably  in  the  eye  of  Omni- 

*  potence,  had  you  tended  a  flock,  cultivated  a  garden,  or 
^  taught  a  village  fchool.* 

Thefe  Tales  are  Ample,  amufing,  and  fraught  with  impor¬ 
tant  moral  inftrudtion.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to 
cuftoms  and  manners ;  and  pofiefs  all  the  intereft,  without  tha 
OAtravagance,  of  caftern  compofitions* 
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FRANCE. 

^^HERE  Is  not  to  be  found,  in  the  whole  com pafs  of  hiftory, 
^  any  circumftance,  or  combination  of  circumftances,  from 
v.’hich  the  human  mind  has  received  fo  violent  an  agitation,  as 
that  which  has  accompanied  the  different  fhades  and  fhapes  of 
the  French  revolution.  The  reformation  of  religion  is  one  of 
thofe  great  events  to  whi^h  this  revolution  bears  the  greateft 
fimihrity.  .  But  the  reformation,  modified  by  German  phlegm, 
was  deliberate  and  regular  in  its  progrefs:  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  deeply  tin£lured  with  French  levity  and  fire,  h^s  pafied 
fuddcnly  from  form  to  form  ;  nor  can  it  yet  be  conjectured  in 
what  its  devious  courfe  will*  terminate.  In  France  the  grada¬ 
tions  from  defpotifm  to  limited  monarchy;  from  limited  mo¬ 
narchy  to  republicanifm ;  from  republicanlfm  to  democracy; 
and  from  democracy  to  anarchy;  have  been  extremely  rapid  ;  fo 
rapid  indeed,  that,  in  the  midlt  of  all  thefe  changes,  the  form, 
if  form  it  may  be  called,  of  anarchy  alone  is  feen,.  on  a  general 
view,  as  a  fiery  objeft,  whirled  rapidly  round  and  round,  exhi¬ 
bits  the  appearance  of  a  permanent  circle.  In  this  political 
whirlpooLlhe  focial  feelings  have  all  been  fwallowed.up  and  loft. 
The  name  of  freedom  has  been  proftituted  to  the  moft  oppreftive 
andxruel  purpofes;  a  barbarous  ferocity  has  ufurped  the  name 
of  national  courage ;  the  completeft  internal  tyranny  has  been 
difguifed  in  the  garb-of  revolutionary  ardour ;  and  every  popular 
Itadcr  has  fallen  a  facrifice  to  popular  fury. 

W  hat  the  ultimate  views  of 

,  ROBESPIERRE, 

with  his  creatures  or  aflbeiates,  were,  or  whether  he  had  any 
fixed  and  determinate  plan  at  all  *,  farther  than  the  immediate 
gratification  of  an  intriguing  and  rcftlefs  difpofition,  incapable 
of  copartnerfhip  or  moderation,  cannot  yet  be  certainly  known. 
Some  have  thought  that  it'was  his  defign  to  bring  the  Dauphin 
out  of  his  confinement,  and,  in  his  perfon,  to  reftore  monarchy. 


♦  It  was  faid  by  Cromwell*  or  of  Cromwell,  that  a  man  never 
mounted  higher  than  when  he  knew  not  whither  he  was  go^ing. 

But 
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But  Robefpierre  was  generally  copfidered  as  a  determined  fa¬ 
natic:  nor  could  he  have  any  reafonable  hope,  in  the  a£lual 
ttrnper  of  the  nation,  and  under  the  new  divifioii  of  property,  of 
being  able  to  carry  that  plan  into  execution.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  reflected  at  all  on  the  inveterate  paflion  for  liberty 
that  had  pervaded  all  France,  and  d.lcomfited  fo  many  attempts 
to  reftore  monarchical  government,  he  could  not  fuppofe  that  the 
French  nation  would  biook  tyranny  in  the  perfon  of  an  upftatt 
dictator:  a  dictator  unadorned  with  the  fplendour  of  military 
atchievements,  and  fullied,  in  public  opinion  at  leaft,  by  that 
littlencfs  and  chicane  which  are  afcribed  to  the  profeiSon  of  the 
law,  in  every  nation  of  Europe. — Yet  whar  lhall  we  fay?  That 
this  demagogue  did,  in  fa£l,  meditate  the  dcfign  of  controlling 
the  National  Convention  by  means  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  the  Revolutionary  I'ribunal,  the  armed  force  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipality,  or,  in  plain  Englllh,  the  city  of  Parish  aiul  by 
changing  the  democratical  conftitution  of  the  army  into  a  train 
*  of  dependencies,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  to  place  himfelf. 
As  to  the  views  and  motives  of  Robefpierre,  there  would  be  no 
^nd  of  conjedture :  but,  independently  of  th'efe,  the  cacaltrophc 
that  involved  his  fate,  with  that  of  his  partizans,  is  a  moft  co¬ 
pious  fubjeCt  of  reflediom moral,  and  political,  i.  Among  the 
:features  that  disfigure  the  French  revolution,  and  confequently 
the  national  charadler  of  the  French,  from  whofe  minds  and 
tempers  the  revolution  diredly  fprings,  is  this,  that,  inv  their 
'  internal  difiTenfions  and  concerts,  there  is  no  gradation  in  punilh- 
ment,  no  nioderation  in  vidiory. '  Death  is  awarded  to  every 
crime,  proved  or  fufpedled:  the  political  partizan  is  to  be  ap- ^ 
peafed  only  by  the  death  of  hi^  adverfary  f  •  How  many  indi¬ 
viduals,  like  poor  Simon  who  waited  on  the  Dauphin,  and  fe- 
veral  domeftics  of  the  late  king  and  queen,  have  fallen  facrificcs, 
not  to  crimes,  not  to  venial  tranfgrefliohsf,  not  to  flight  and  iin- 
fv>unded  fufpicions,  but  to  their  very  virtues.  < 

2.  How  fluduating  is  popular  favour,  and  on  what  trivial 
circumftances  and  unknown  variations  in  the  humours  of  men, 
do  great  affairs 'depend  ?  The  commune  of  Paris,  the  armed 
force  of  Paris,  the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris,  ramified  into  every 
part  of  France,  and  hitherto  tlic  arbiters  of  tfie  public  councils 
and  fortune,  were  all  on  the  fide  of  Robefpiere.'  But  a  fpirit  of 


*  The  Commune  of  Paris  is  analogous  to  tlie  Common  Council, 
and  the  different  fedions  to  the  different  wards,  of  the  city  of  London. 

t  This  confideration,  by  the  wav,  may  have  been  that  which  de¬ 
termined  Robefpierre  to  purfuc  his  opponents  in  the  Convention  even 
to  death.  The  party  of  fallien,  he  might  fuppofe,  would  be  fatisfied 
only  with  hla  death.  He  meant  to  ilrike  the  firit  blow. 

bold 
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bold  patriotifm  was  quickly  fpread  by  powerful  fympathy  from 
certain  individuals  in  the  National  Convention  throughout  all 
clafles  in  Paris.  A  force  was  quickly  provided  for  guarding  the 
National  Convention  from  violence ;  the  courage  and  firmnefs 
of  the  Parifvan  guards  were  not  to  be  rallied  by  the  intrepid 
oratory  and  example  of  Henriot  ;  the  commune  of  Paris,  that 
had  at  firft  promifed  an  afylum  to  Robefpierre,  tamely  gave  him 
up ;  the  municipality  and  the  fedllons  of  Paris  congratulated  the 
Convention  on  his  arreft ;  and  all  the  people  exprelTed  immo^ 
derate  joy  at  the  execution  of  him,  who,  but  a  few  days  before, 
had  been  their  idol.  But  had  the  comhfiune  of  Paris,  and  the 
municipal  guards,  been  firm  to  their  engagements,  the  Conven¬ 
tion  might  have  been  furrounded  before  they  had  time  to  ftrike 
a  blow.  The  courage  of  that  aflt^mbly  might  have  been  caft 
down,  and  that  of  the  Jacobins  proportionably  exalted.  The 
fate  of  France  hung  in  fufpenfe  on  the  queftion  who  fhould 
ftrike  the  firft  blow  \  and  was  to  be  determined  by  the  tofs-up 
of  a  halfpenny. 

*3.  It  was,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  confidence  they  placed  in  the 
Jacobins  and  the  municipality  of  Paris,  that  Robefpierre,  his 
brother,  Couthon,  St.  Juft,  and  others,  behaved  with  fuch  un¬ 
daunted  courage,  when  Robefpierre  was  denounced  in  the  Con¬ 
vention.  There  was,  however,  a  noble  propriety  in  their  con¬ 
duit.  They  did  not  {brink  from  their  friend,'  in  the  critical 
moment  of  aanger  and  diftrefs,  but  adhered  to  his  principles  and 
caufe,  and  clung,  as  it  were,  to  his  perfon. — To  fay  the  truth, 
the  French,  in  this  dreadful  revolution,  have  difplayed  innumer¬ 
able  inftances  of  heroifm.  Never  was  there  a  greater  contempt 
of  death,  or  prodigality  of  life. — But, 

4.  That  which  chiefly  interefts  us,  and  all  neighbouring  na¬ 
tions  in  the  late  cataftrophe  at  Paris,  is,  its  political  confe*^ 
quences.— We,  in  Britain,  have  not,  perhaps,  been  fully  fen-r 
ftble,  how  general  the  fpirit  of  liberty  had  become  in  France, 
and  how  deeply  rooted.  We  have  been  prone  to  hope  that  the 
caufe  of  monarchy  would  draw  fome  advantage  from  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  certain  men  and  fets  of  men,  and  the  fall  of  others. 
Various  ups  and  downs,  however,  of  this  kind  have  takers  place ; 
and  ftill  the  French  go  on  in  their  wild  career.  We  are  apt  to 
look  at  men  and  perfonal  influence;  tfie  French  to  principles, 
to  freedom,  to  the  eftabli(hment  of  a  republic.  Even  if  Robe¬ 
fpierre  and  his  faction  had  gained  the  advantage  over  the  Con¬ 
vention,  it  is  not  probable  that  their  afcendancy  would  have  been 
lading;  though  they  might  have  bound  the  nation  in  fetters 
for  a  time,  and  prepared  the  way  for  various  events,  never  now 
to  happen. — By  the  overthrow  of  that  fa<ftion  which  aimed  to 
give  law  to  the  Convention,  tlie  authority  of  that  aftembly  will 
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t>c  confirmed ;  and  the  tide  of  affairs  will  flow  more  and  mort 
in  the  channel  of  republicanifm.  Tallien  may  undergo  the  fate 
of  Danton  and  Robefpierre,  but  other  heads  will  fpring.  up ; 
and  thus  this  turbulent  ftate,  like  a  race  of  men,  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  time,  amidit  death  and  difafter,  In  various  forms; 
though  their  family,  like  thofe  of  pirates  and  robbers,  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  of  fliort  duration.  It  may.  be  here  objedled  to  this 
prediftion,  that  nations  of  men  have,  in  the  character  and  vo¬ 
cation  of  robbers  and  pirates,  enjoyed  a  long  and  fplendid  exift- 
cnce.  Witnefs  the  Arabian  tribes,  the  ftates  of  Barbary,  in¬ 
termixed  with  Arabs  and  tin£lured  with  Arabian  cuftoms  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  Roman  empire,  founded  in  ideas  of  rapine,  and 
by  ichas  and  habits  of  rapine  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
power  ^nd  glory.  But.  the^circumftances  in  which  the  Arabian 
and  Roman. ftates  .ftruck  root  in  the  earth,  and  thofe  of  the  pre- 
fent  times,  are  moft  ellentially  different :  and  therefore  it  is  riot 
reafonable  to  infer,  that  what  was  produced  or  permitted  by  the 
former,  will  alfo  be  produced  or  permitted  by  the  latter.  When 
the  Arabians,  but  efpecially  when  the  Romans,  laid  the  founda- 
.tipns  of  their  power,  the  world  in  general  was  funk  in  igno¬ 
rance,  ri vetted  to  the  foil  by  habits  of  hunting,  and  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  agriculture;  gonfined  to  narrow  fpheres  by  the 
.'  tyranny  of  fuperftition  ;  or  engaged  only  in  the  petty  warfare  of 
plunder  or  of  paflion :  the  firit  extremely  limited  in  extent,  the 
feoond  in  duration.  In  the  piefent  age  of  fcience,  commerce^ 
and  extended  intercourfe  of  nations,'  no  political  revolution  in 
one  country  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  indifference  in  another: 
.but  a  revolution  that  threatens  to  cut  up  by  the  roots  all  fubor- 
dination  and  good  order,  on  which  all  irnprovement  and  comfort 
depend,  muft,  in  its  progrefs,  be  oppofed  by  all  civilifed  na¬ 
tions.  Hitherto  the  European  nations,  from  a  narrow  and 
(hort-fighted  felfifhnefs,  have  thrown  the  chief  burthen  of  the 
conteft  on  the  Emperor  and  the  Englifh. — But  fhould  the 
French  crofs  the  Rhine,  and  other  barriers,  nations  more  re¬ 
mote  would  be  brought  ferioufly  into  play ;  and  the  horizon  of 
their  vi£lories  muft  always  be  furrounded  by  a  wider  horizon  of 
hoftile  refiftance ;  until,  at  laft,  their  ftrength  be  enfeebled  by 
diftance  between  the  fource  of  motion  and  the  centre  of  per- 
cuflion. — Thus  then,  it  feems  certain,  that  the  prefent  order 
of  affairs  in  France  cannot  be  lading.  If  the  French  continue 
their  attacks  all  around  them,  they  will  weaken  their  ftrength 
by  dilatation,  and .  provoking  a  wider  and  wider  confederacy 
againft  them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  fhould  attempt  to 
confine  themfclves,  in  peace,  within  their  own  borders,  then 
their  government  muft  fall  to  pieces  for  want  of  external 
preffure.  That  prefigure  was  indeed,  at  firft,  very  impolitically 
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forced  upon  them.  Th^ir  neighbours  may,  however,  fee  their 
error,  and  leave  the  French  to  themfelves.  But  the  rulers  of 
that  unhappy  people,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  would  be  reduced  to  the 
ncceflity  of  provoking  hollility;  for  their  republic  is  a  kind  of 
falamander  that  can  cxift  only  in  fire. 

Although  reafoning  from  ancient  to  modern  times  has  fome- 
tlmcs  been  carried  to  pedantic  extravagance,  we  can,  in  fome 
inftances,  trace,  fimilarities  cf  lituation  between  ancient  and 
modern  nations,  which,  human  nature  being  in  all  ages  the 
fame,  may  juftify  certain  general  anticipations. — The  Roman 
was  but  an  ill-balanced  ftate,  confiding  of  only  two  powers  \ 
that  of  the  fenate,  and  that  of  the  people.  The  enmities  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  powers,  on  manifold  occafions,  were  carried 
to  extremities ;  but  when  they  were  juft  on  the  verge  of  battle, 
fome  patriot  always  found  means  to  effc£l  a  coalition  of  parties 
by  provoking  a  foreign  war  ;  under  the  danger  of  which  they 
were  comprefled  by  the  common  enemy  into  internal  union,  at 
lead  a  fufpenfion  of  internal  violence.  But  Rome  going  on 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  and  wanting  at  length  external 
enemies,  near  enough  to  lifrve  as  a  balance  for.  her  internal  agi- 
tation,  fell  back  upon  herfelf,  and  periflied  in  her  own  fire.— 
The  French  demagogues  have  Greece  and  Rome  too  much  in 
their  heads  not  to  be  fenfible  that  peace  would  be  fatal  to  their 
turbulent  ftate ;  which  muft  therefore  die,  now  that  the  fword 
has  been  unhappily  drawn,  not  by  a  plethora,  but  by  exhauftion. 
It  feems  now  impoffible,  to  continue  the  phi  afe  logy  of  phyfic, 
m  lefl'en  the  adion  of  the  democracy  wiihuut  kfiening  its 
powder. 


SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

,  I 

The  point  of  honour  is  ftill  mainfained  among  the  Spaniards. 
They  are  good  foldiers,  and  hate  the  French  heartily.  .  Yet 
there  is  evidently  a  languor  in  their  military  operations,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  fea,  which  .can  fcarcely  be  accounted  for  by  the  re¬ 
duced  ftate  of  the  Spanifli  revenue ;  for  it  is  not  many  years 
fiiice  they  gave  proofs  that,  when  they  had  a  mind,  they  could 
render  their  naval  power  not  a  little  formidable  to  their  proudeft 
neighbours.  '  It  has  been  faid,  that  they  were  difgufted  by  the 
condud  of  the  Englifh  atToulgn.  Perhaps  we  w'ould  not  be 
far  wide  of  the  truth,  if  we  fhould  account  for  the  flacknefs  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  of  other  powers,  in  co-operating  with  Bri¬ 
tain,  efp'ecially  at  fea,  to  a  general  jealoufy  of  our  naval  power, 
which  feems  to  threaten  the  world  with  a  monopoly  of  com¬ 
merce. — A  fquadron  of  (hips  from  Portugal  is  at  the  command 
of  the  BiitKh  admiralty. 
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-  .  ITALY. 

The  MILITARY  fpirlt,  for  the  reafons  we  gave  in  a  former 
number,  may  yet  revive  in  Italy.  The  French  have  judged*  it 
prudent  to  evacu.ite  Piedmont. — A  firm,  fpirit  of  refiftance  to 
Frenchmen  and  French  principles,  it  is  faid,  prevails  boih  at 
Rome  ^  and  Naples.  '  ' 

GERMANY. 

From  the  conftitution  of  the  German  empire,  it  Is  difficult  to 
bring  the  Imperial  forces  into  action,  with  due  promptitude  and 
vigour:  not  to  mention  that,  in  the  prefent  war,  though  every 
fovereign  prince  be  fo  nearly  concerned  in  its  iffue,  it  is  certain, 
Germany  is  the  greateft  nurfery  of  men  fit  for  w'ar  in  Europe; 
and  fome  of  the  free,  or  imperial,  and  other  towns,  pofTefs  much 
wealth.  The  contingent  furnifhed  to  the  army  of  the  empire 
by  the  city  of  Frankfort  is  no  more  than  ninety  men.  But 
*  Frankfort,  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  was  made  to  Ihew,  that 
it  could,  on  an  emergency,  furnifli  ten  thoufand  men,  and  ten 
millions  of  livres.  Whether  .(hall  the  moft  wealthy  and  flou- 
rilhing  of  the  Germanic  dates  (the  firft  by  their  fituation  to  be 
fubdued  by  the  conquerors)  draw  out  their  refources  in  order  to 
repel  the  encroachnients  of  the  French,  or  to  gratify  and  inflame 
their  rapacity  and  ambition?  'How  will  future  hiftorians,  if  the 
French  plunderers'  lhall  prevail — how  will  hiftorians,  if  the  cx- 
iftence  of  hiftorians  fhall  not  be  precluded  by  the  progrefs  of 
barbarifm,  account  for  the'faci,  that  the  refources  of  Germany 
could  not  be  brought  into  play  for  the  good  of  all,  by  all  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  power  of  T?ritain"and  of  Auftria? — The  Emperor 
feems  to  be  perfedlly  fincere  and  zealous  in  the  common  caufe 
.of  fovercigns,  aivi  men  of  property.  His  conduit,  in  point  of 
morality,  is  honourable;  though,  perhaps,  in  point  of  policy, 
not  always  prudent.  He  neither  robs  neutral  nations,  nor 
cozens  his. friends  and  allies  out  their  treafure.  He  offers  to 
bortov^  money  on  fecurity  the  moft  undoubted  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  human  affairs  will  -admit,  and  on  terms  to  the  lenders 
the  moft  advantageous.  In  this  there  is  nothing  either  diiho- 
nourable  or  impolitic.  There  is  nothing,  in  reality,  immoral 
or  irreligious  in  the  invitation  of  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg  to 
the  people  to  rife  in  a  mafs  againft  their  French  invaders ;  nor 
yet  in  that  to  give  up,  for  the  common  good,  the  church  plate; 
which,  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  could  never  be  even  more  religioufly 
employed  than  in  choking  the  domination  of  infidels  and  atheifts. 


•  *  The  prefent  Pope  is  *a  man  of  fpirit.  He  has  declared,  that  he 
will  not  flee  from  Rome ;  but,  if  he  mu  ft  die,  die  at  his  poft. 
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But  too  many  of  the  priefthood  and  the  mafs  of  the  people,  it  \i 
*to  be  feared,  will  confider  this  as  a  facrilegious  intrufion  of  go. 
vernment  in.  facred  matters.  It  betrays,  too,  the  fad  failure  of 
rofources.  But  what  (hall  we  fay,  if  the  Emperor  has  no  other 
immediate  refource?  Why,*  no  doubt,  that  neceffity  has  no 
law. — It  maybe  farther  urged,^  in  defence  of  that  meafure,  that 
it  is  fighting  the  French  at  their  own  weapons:  arid,  farther 
Hill,  that  the  failure'  of  refources  which  it  difeovers  may  fhew 
to  the  RufGans,  Pruf&ans,  and  other  powers,  that  they  cannot 
much  longer  fhuffle  off  from  themfelves  the  tafk  of  maintaining 
theVights  of  fovereigns.  -  The  grand  queftion  is,  the  peo¬ 
ple  rife  in  a  mafs  ?  they  give  up  their  facred  veflels  and  or¬ 
naments  ?  Will*  they  yield  to  religion  and  loyalty  what  the 
French  have  facrificed  at  the  fhrine,  or  rather,  alas!  to  the 
Ihade  of  liberty  ? 

POLAND. 

^  This  unhappy  country  is  forced  agam  to  yield  to  the  united  . 
defpotifm  of  RuiTia,  Prulfia,  and  Auftria.  If  ever  there  was  a  ' 
people  worthy  of  liberty,  it  is  the  Poles ;  if  ever  a  prince  fitted 
to  take  the  lead  in  cftablifhing  a  government  *  regularly  free  V 
it  is  the  prefent  King  of  Poland.  .  It  is  doubtlefs  unfortunate 
for  the  caufe  of  fovereigns,  that  the  fame  powers  that  are  hoftilc 
to  France  are  alfo  hoftile  to  Poland.  It  is  an  abfolute  fa£l,  that 
emiflaries,  certain  Italians,  have  been  fent  from  the  court  of 
Berlin  to  form  Jacobin  clubs  in  Poland,  that  the  proceedings  of 
thofe  fanatics  might  furnifii  pretexts  for  the  introduftion  of  new 
armies,  and  for  farther  oppreffions.  The  fame  arts  from  the 
.  fame  quarter  were  praftifed,  it  has  been  faid,  but  on  fuch  evi¬ 
dence,  for  purpofes  not  wholly  dilTimilar,  in  Holland. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

If  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  facred  writings  of  both 
Muflulmen  and  Chriftians  were  not  foon  to  be  accompliftied, 
the  Turks  would  roufe  from  their  lethargj^,  and  unite  their  arms 
'  with  thofe  of  Poland  arid  France  for  humbling  the  eneriiies  of 
their  empire. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Emprefs  of  Ruflia  has  fent  a  fleet  into  the  Britifh  feas  of 
ten  (hips  of  war,  whether  to  join  the  Britifh  fleet  againft  the 
French,  as  has  been  reported,  or  in  what  other  mode  to  act 
againft  the  Turks,  her  grand  obje£l  dircflly  or  indiredlly,  is  not 
yet  quite  certain.  The  dem^ds  fhe  made  relating  to  Poland, 
the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Bofphorus,  and  the  French 
frigates  and  other  (hips  in  the  Archipelago,  were  treated  by  the 
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Porte  with  becoming  dignity.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  fecret  of 
the  Ruffian  armament.  It  will  be  a  good  ftroke  of  policy  if  the 
Czarina,  under  the  veil  of  afting  with  the  allies,  and  againft 
France,  can  contrive  to  gratify  refentment,  and  cxcrcife  a  degree 
of  dominanation  at  Conftantinople.  The  Ruffian  fquadron,  too, 
by  afting  with  the  Englifli  fleet,  will  have  a  good  opportunity  of 
learning  naval  tadlics. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  Emprefs  may  be  able^ 
amidft  the  prefent  confufions,  to  re-eflablifli  at  Conftantinople 
a  Greek  empire. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  defpotifm  to  dlfcourage  the  general  dif- 
fufion  of  learning,  which  calls  to  mind  the  ancient  republic, 
and  the  natural  rights  and  claims  of  mankind;  In  Afia,  where 
defpotifm  feems  to  be,  as  it  were,  natural,  and  indigenous,  great 
and  generous  monarchs  have  encouraged  learning  without  any 
danger  of  political  revolution.  But  in  the  aflive  climate  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  permanence  of  defpotic  power  appears  to  be  incon- 
Tiftent  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Many  of  the*  kings 
and  nobles  of  France,  from  a  love  of  ingenious  praife,  and  an 
affeftation  of  refinement,  patronifed  fcience,  as  well  as  the  arts. 
Lewis  XIV.  infpired  with  a  paffion  for  literary  honours,  deter-  * 
mined  to  extend  his  fame  beyond  the  precinfts  of  Verfailles,  the 
fphere  that  bounded  the  eulogies  of  courtiers  and  fycophants,  by 
engaging  men  of  genius  and  learning  in  his  fervice,  in  order  to 
tranunit  the  memory  of  his  reign  to  pofterity.  This  paffion 
'  was,  perhaps,  inftilled,  and  certainly  it  was  nouriflie'd  in  the 
royal  breaft,.  by  the  inftitiition  of  the  French  Academy,  in  his 
minority,  by  Cardinal  Richlieu ;  which  inftitution  was  under-^* 
taken  with  a  view  to  draw  off"  the  inquifitive  and  ardent  genius 
of  the  French  nation  from  matters  of  government.  But  the 
Academy,  and  the  tafte  and  turn  that  it  bred  in  the  French 
court,  overturned  the  monarchy.  Lewis  the  Grand,  in  the 
purfuit  of  perfonal  glory,  {hook  to  the  foundations  the  authority 
of  his  fucceflbrs,  by  contributing  to  difpel  that  cloud  of  igno¬ 
rance  in  which  that  authority  was  fcated.  The  advances  of 
free  inquiry  were  (hfowded  under  the  covering  of  allegiance  and 
attachment  to  the  grand  monarch.*  Poets  and  orators,  even  the 
panegyrifts  of  arbitrary  kings,  at'firft  infinuated  the  rights  and 
claims  of  humanity :  philofophers  advanced  thefe  with  lefs  and 
Irfs  management  or  referve :  philofophy  was  the  faihion.  The 
difeipline  of  defpotifm  was  carelefsly  relaxed  by  fympathy  with 
general  fentiment;  confidence  was  emboldened  by  impunity; 
and  the  ftrong  holds  of  tyranny  were  at  laft  carried  by  the  aflault 
of  popular  enthufiafm.  Thus  the  hiftory  of  France  is  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  legiflators  and  ftatefmen  never  to  attempt  an  union  be¬ 
tween  flavery  and  improvement  in  knowledge.  It  is  therefore 
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extremely  curious  and  interefting  to  fee  the  piefent  great  Em- 
prefs  of  Rufiia  treading  in  the  very  footfteps  of  Lewis  XIV.; 
fwaying  the  feeptre  of  military  defpotifm  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  difpcnfing  the  moit  liberal  encouragement  to  the 
arts  and  Lienees. 

SWEDEN  AND  DENMAXIC. 

Thefe  kingdoms,  trufting  the  caufe  of  fovereign  powers  to 
other  nations,  endeavour  to  enrich  thtmfclves  by  commerce,  to 
the  detriment  of  thofe  very  nations  under  wbofe  wings  they  find 
flicker  and  prQte<5lion  in  the  exercife  of  fovercignty.  The 
Ruffian  fquadron  is,  perhaps,  directed  againft  the  commerce 
between  France  and  thefe  two  nations. 

THE  LOW  COUNTRIES. 

The  Auftrian  Netherlands  have  been  abandoned  by  the  allies, 
who  can,  with  greater  ^idvantage,  make  a  ftand  bn  the  coaft  cf 
Holland.  Their  abandonment  of  thofe  provinces  may,  perhaps, 
(hew  to  other  nations'  the  neceffity  of  beftirring  tliemfclvcs,  and 
the  danger  of  trufting  the  fortune  of  the  war  to  the  exertions  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Empire.  It  may  alfo  have  the  of 

foufing  the  Dutch  to  more  adive  efforts  for  their  own"  fafety.— 
The  French,  in  the  midft  of  their  career  in  the  Low  Countries, 
received  a  check,  firft  by  the  convulfion  at  Paris,  and  afterwards 
by  the  ravages  ^pf  an  epidemical  diftemper ;  infumuch  that  the 
fiege  of  Sluys  is  faid  to  have' been  raifed,  and  the  French  to  be 
falling  back  towards  their  own  frontier.  In  fuch  eifeumftances, 
the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg  may  find  fome  opportunity  of  reta¬ 
liation  for  fome.late  difafters. 


t\  * 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
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It  appears  fomewhat  paradoxical,  that  the  clfcornfiture  and 
retreat  of^the.Britifh  troops  ihould  keep  up  the  price  of  the 
Brkiu)  ftocks.  It  is  neverthelefs  very  true.  The  dangers  that 
threaten^: Holland  have  lately  driven  many  opulent  Dutch  fa¬ 
milies  to  take  refuge,  with  their  wealth,  in  England. 

We  have  of  late  been  unfuccefsful  in  our  attempts  in  the 
French  ifland  of  Guadah  upe^  To  balance  the  bad  tidings  from 
th^  quarter,  ^Admiral  Murray  has  fallen  in  with,  and  taken  a 
fleet  of  French  ftoreftiips,  laden  with  provifions  from  America. 
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